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Headhouse of Fleischmann Malting Co. at Minneapolis 
[For description see page 13] 
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HAVING YOUR name in this directory will introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, Snow you 
do not know or could not meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet or 
an inlet, possibly in your territory. It is certain that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the sugges- 
tions it gives them. The cost is only $10 per year. — : ; 


q 
AMARILLO, TEXAS DENVER, COLO. > OMAHA, NEBR. 


Grain Exchange Members Grain Exchange Members - Grain Exchange Members 
i Burrus Panhandle Elevators, public storage-mdsing.* The Ady & Crowe Merc. Co., whlse. grain beans, feeds, Bell-Trimble Co., reevrs. and shippers.* , 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., millers. grain dealers.* ‘He Houlton Grain Co., grain merchants.* _ Upuike Grain Corp., receivers & shippers.* 
| Ilardeman-King Co., grain seeds, feed mftrs.* Intermountain Elevator Co.. recvrs., shprs., consignmts.* ; y : 
| Henneman Grain & Seed Co., seeds and grain.* Fred M. Smith—Grain, consignments, PEORIA, ILL. 
fem Kearns Grain & Seed Co.. grain-field seeds.* The Trinidad Bean & Elev. Co., grain, beans, peas.* . ’ Ada 
1 > ‘|| Martin-Lane Grain Co., grain and public storage f ; ) Board of Trade Members 
Producers Grain Corp., federal bonded warehouse ; Bowen Grain Co.. H. D., grain commission.* 
Stone, Lester. grain merchant. 2 DODGE CITY, KANS. Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., receivers and shippers. — 
z ; : Dodge City Term. Elvtr. Co., bonded storage-mchdrs.* Dewey & Sons, Wee ies grain commission.* 
f : ; 3 ; , Feltmiun Grain Co.. C. H., #rain commission. 
Luke ora es sare ee commission. * is 
i rs : Miles. P. B. & ., grain commission. 
: BALTIMORE, MD. . ; EN IDUORL KR: ing 
/ Chamber of Commerce Members * ‘Board of Trade Members - ran } 
yf < *, = = oe . — a * + y 
= eer & Co.. Inc., E. H., grain, hay, seeds.* Enid Elevator Corp., operating Enid Terminal Elevator* 5 PVT TS SURG ee . 
: Johnston Grain Co., W. B., wheat, coarse gr., fd, seeds.* Member Grain and Hay Exchange 


Fenquay Grain C 


. optrs.. country elvytrs.. gr. mdsg.* Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers, shippers.” 
. A gen rel ora C Tala elvtr.. gr. merchants, -, <2 >. : 

: “ ‘ ie! ; g umphrey Grain Co.. grain merchants. * > a 

| | BUFFALO, Ney. Salina Terminal Elvtr., oprts. Boat perce Term. Elvtr. ape Sea PONTIAC, ILL. 


Corn Exchange Members z ess — . - Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets. 


American Blvtr. & Grain Div., reers.. sbhprs., consmts. ee nie} ‘ Pes : 5 wie : , ) : 
| Cargill, Incorporated, grain merchants.* = FORT WORTH, TEXAS ; ; “6 
Eastern Grain Elvtr. Corp., Recvrs., shprs., elytr. ops. Grain and Cotton Exchange Members . ‘ ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
|| Lewis Grain Corporation, consignments. : > Grain Exchange Members. 
/ : McKillen, Inc., J. G., consignments.* Brackett Grain Co., brokerage, consignments. * Dannen Grain & Mlg. Co. era n mehts.-consignments.* 
|] Provoost, S. E., grain and feed broker.* $x eee ere. a Pe Ge ang consignments.* ‘Stvatton Grainien grain ee tories 
Wood Grain Cor ., consignments, brokerage.* e orth Elvs. sg. Co., public storage.* + a 
| iy em = lone Star Beyer, public storage- -merchandising. C. L. Weekes Grain” a er ae buying, 
1 ite . 7 On Rogers Co., E. M.. brokerage and consignments.* ¥ > —- 
oy , a - _ Transit Gr. G Comm. Co., mehts. ., Storage, consgnts.* 
i | au CAIRO, ILL. be : a ri ae ; ‘ ST. Louis, MO. 
fp , | = 3. ; MAS e ae . Merchants Exchange Members 
a it ‘astings: 28 Somuel, Este and s ippers. Z HUTCHINSON, KAN. : Anheuser. Busch, : Inc., feed grains, _ ee 4 
* ae ey Bes y ) a Farmers Co- Operative oO Cc eran A Kuller-Wovuldridge Com. COS. er. & millets, all k ae 
sc yy { Maal Bay SOG Ci omm, oi . grain s orag ge. Langenberg Brox. Grain Co., grain commission. * 
i ae 12a | a : 00 Tain Co., oper. Grain’ ce Elevator. _- Morten & Co. , grain commission.* 
4 = y “CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OWA i Pee A ‘ ; " Cer aera ap aoa es . everything in grain. : 
-* D i o: Nan nunission Co., grain commission.* 
1a PPederal-No orth Iowa Grain Co.. country run grain. Ps ~ INDI an POL e IND. act Te: anaais Comm Con ,. Ag ms Gonaienmene solicited * 
Wilder: Grain Co., grain merchants.* i : Bhai or Frade hentes a ae Terminal Grain Co. af grain, soybeans, consignments.* 
; * bd f Al s Aer PAZ = : 2 $e ‘4 > 
" © fal <a a4 : Cleveland Grain Co., pera commission. de i Se . - 
Ps Fl " é Pe aay ce oi On Pea anagem 
Eee re ee ‘CHICAGO, (ee 5 ae ae my A aa, -Eberhardt-Simpson Grain Co., general mehts.* 
‘ ed +i ee Se sag! Maxibers re gy : KANSAS CITY, Mo. Oa -Smoct Grain Co., oper. Salina Terminal Belles a0 3 3 
az E. W., grain commission merchants.* Board of Trade Members — : 2 et r 
i 5 , t & Co., Jas. ay grain. provisions, stocks.* Davis-Hunt Grain Co., consignments. ‘and futures. or SIDNEY, OHI 
a ec Continental Grain Co., “grain merchants. 2 Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain. Co.. grain mehts.* rE. T. Custenb ra & Co 2 ne 3 
| Hoit & Co., Lowell, commission, grain and seeds.* © The Kansas Elevator Co., mlg. wheat, corn, oats, barley.* Well "Gob teed, ly Spanien tor sens 
o aos Lamson Bros. & Co., grain, “stocks, ieee g --—- Meservey-O'Sullivan Grain Co.. gr. “mehts.. - consgnmts,* ae Bos op a By wholesale aaa . 
Bie, See Ae Grain Co., grain merchants. s dir, | ‘Mid-Continent Grain Co., gen’l grain mer chants. ry, ‘ h iad ae 
he ~ Wramer: Oats Co., grain Merchants. FH5R Moore-Seaver Grain Co. “ grain receivers.* y . ‘si0Ux cl = ' 
7 fl ie te wed A nt oe Rahm Grain Co., J. E., cash commission merchants.* ? ITY, IOWA 
$ SC | aa aoe, 3 Se re ee ¥ ~s Sonus: Bishop Grain Ges, consignments.* _ by Grain ‘Exchange Members | 
apn > re 7+ m4 i < , #* *8imonsé s-Shields- Theis Grain Co., grain merchants.* 1 G a . x 
*. , vig Me CLEVELAND, OHIO _ Vanderslice-Lynds Co., kafir and milo merchants.* Pi anley eee crepes pena att 
\ a ; - - : eek ‘i ey Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., consignments. * ‘ : 5 ea ol 4 ie) 
F The | ailey ain Co., s pr. grain, mi oil. ¢.s. mea Pe gol! ‘ of ea : § « ti fe eat tS 
The Cleveland Grain Co., home office.* j ey" fi — . a 55 ee TOLEDO, OHIO— : ‘ 
hae Peres eMe ; ys 4 . é ‘ ‘ Board of Trade Members 
F ; > 4) -oe f +7 ici _ LOUISVILLE, KY. ror De A La & ge! ee “consi ‘uments, futures, tr Sapa 
¢ : ee aps ice Grain Co. "Oats Specinlists.” 
COLUMBUS, OHIO ~ Sb ied eae, Board of Trade Members Southwort i 
| 3; 4 3 mei Zora & Co.. S. receivers and shippers.* : . y en . ae n Cop cena eee Je 
nae J } cummings & McAlister, brokers grain, feed. oil? pale é ear es wr Pato ji a ow, ; hae | mi 
ig en DiI Grain Co., ce sf . mehts. -brokers, orale beans, feeds. nar oa) % Fae r i , a : 
‘ bee py a neon crt Lt : ‘ : . Pen ct m4 TOPEKA, KANSAS | 
. || eae é ‘ ; . e891, 78 ; MEMPHIS, TENN. Von THe et Derby, Grain Oo.. ‘a ‘roe, grain ga 
- d potest we ? “CINCINNATI, OHIO ; nm r Merchants Exchange > Members. : Erni Lieber, grain br Bs 3 
| in te Buxton, BE. ars broker and commission merch = 4 a 
J hor he ‘Early & pecs Co. ., grain and feed service.* ‘ Penal I n mer : ant.’ , 
hay ary | f ah veer, ey Pk oe en | rae ey ite ae i 4 WELLINGTON, KANS 
} ‘ Jp ae 1 aK ins bla ats RaTewAU Ree Wie , Wolcott & Ejaeohn, Inc., opers. ‘wana ae maven, 
: ; Rats ot > Wong Pane Beat. ends Shae ee me ’ ies Wien? T lie: > oan y 
a | <- f. DALLAS, TEXAS Puce ¥ Grain & Stock Exchange Members, ; r ae i Lae a 
5 Crouch Grain Co... J. C., buyers wheat, corn, oats.* Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* hn | * WICHITA, ‘KANS. 
ae ola Ye gies te MAN, Bt OR ey Te “he ore of Trade Maishszs 
tg ‘es | i be , P ‘ a 4 7 * us 7%, 2 < ' ¢ mes 4 
Ms “ia 2 : s d ‘Craigs Gs rain Co., wheat, feed & consgmts 5 bonded whses, 
oe ee DECATUR, ILL. ; MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. “e Be ‘ft Wichita aaa Elytr. Co., con ‘Lelvtr, business, <a 
Grane Aste Co., Se . - Chamber of Commerce Members ‘ Ta ss Fe 24 : xo) 
By ana. Elevator 0., grain icago B OL. is ‘Members. O53 * CO ; ine 29 ce at ae ? 
F ; unge Elevator Corp., grain merchants.* ‘ X y 
aif Py A Cargill, Invorporated, milling wheat.* i bas WINCHESTER, IND. ~ 
eae ye | | "*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National aenet Scroggins Grain Co.. grain merchants.* Goodrich Bros, Co. Sy wholesale ee and ‘seeds.* 
; oo A ry . : . : é 
; > 7 F . : aye ry — es ae - Seay ape —— 
: : iain & ‘Feed \Foutnals Consolidated, a merger of Grain Dealers Journal (Est, 1898), American Elevat 2 
om: Brice- ees ea ae jects Gn res eek mee and an Wednesday of each tapten tn the Grain rade st, 8 ea), Grain Word (at 380), ‘ 
eld see 32 Sou a Salle Tee icago. inois rice 00 per vear. 25 2 i ff y ‘ EER 3 
; Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under the act of | March Oy 1879. Vol, LXXXIII, No.’ 1, July 12) 19 30. Hateted gee ale mtaorg NM oo 12 an tes ie ree s 
; Ise ; ; , ? , : ae 4 piece 
: i 4 Re a3 . 7 
‘ “ = " = ’ ee 
‘ aaa 
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We are pleased to announce the formation of 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
which has purchased the business of 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-LONSDALE GRAIN COMPANY, 
as of July 1, 1939 


In serving the grain and milling industries, our new organization will continue the policies and 
business relationships that were developed by our predecessors during the last fifty-five years. 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


F. C. Vincent, Chairman of the Board F. J. FitzPatrick, Vice-President A. H. Fuhrman 
Frank A. Theis, President F. L. Rosenbury, Secretary-Treasurer J. L. Young 


A Service of 61 Years Handling Your Cash and Option Orders 


B. C. CHRISTOPHER & COMPANY 


200-206 Board of Trade, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BRANCH OFFICES—Wichita, Hutchinson, Salina, Emporia, Great Bend, Topeka, Atchinson, Kansas; St. Joseph, Springfield, Sedalia, 
Joplin, Mo.; Omaha, Nebr. 


Davis DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 
Grain Ta bles Board of Trade 


iJ 
show at a glance, or with one addition, Kansas City, Mo. 


the value of any number of bushels and 
odd pounds of wheat, ear and shelled 
corn, oats, and barley, at any price from 
12c to $1.75 per bushel, by %c rises. Well 
printed on book paper and bound, 256 
pages, size 54%4x7% inches. Price, $2.00, 
f. o. b. Chicago. Weight, 14 ounces. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


Operating 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 
10,200,000 BUSHELS 
Modern Fireproof Storage 


Ask for our bids on Wheat, Corw, Oats, Rye and Barley for 
shipment to Kansas City and the Gulf—Special Bim Storage 
Furmished at Regular Storage Rates. 


Grain Exchange Grain Exchange 
Members Members 


se 
THE TRINIDAD BEAN & Intermountain Elevator Company 
and FORT MORGAN MILLS, INC. DENVER, COLORADO 
ELEVATOR C0 Receivers, Shippers, and Elevator Operators 
s CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
COOPER BLDG. DENVER, COLO Ample storage, constant stocks, and country connections enable us to give prompt, 
: efficient service, and dependable quality on coarse grains, and protein milling wheats. 


GRAIN 


DRED BEANS | |THE HOULTON GRAIN CO.] |FREO M. SMITH——GRAIN 
WHOLE PEAS Grain Merchants Originators Sie eee of milling 
SPLIT PEAS DENVER, COLORADO splrmneree 6 


Place your name and business before the progres- 
' sive grain elevator men of the entire country by 
advertising in the Grain & Feed Journals Consol- 


idated. It reaches them twice each month. 


The GREDEALERS. JOURNAL 


2200 Board of Trade Established 1874 
“65 years of continuous service in the grain trade.” 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


LAMSON BROS.&CO 


Chicago, Ill. 


FEF. W. BAILEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
1142-44 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


JAMES E. BENNETT & CO. eer oes 


332 So. La Salle St.. CHICAGO, ILL. 


ASK FOR BIDS 


CONSIGNMENTS AND FUTURES ORDERS SOLICITED IN ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS PEORIA CAIRO 
Board of Trade Merchants Exchange Board of Trade Board of Trade 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


332 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVERS — SHIPPERS — EXPORTERS 
MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS @ PEORIA @ KANSAS CITY © OMAHA 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


BUYERS OF 


Oats Corn Wheat Barley 


Cedar Rapids, Ft. Dodge, Akron, St. Joseph, 
Ia. Ia. Ohio Mo. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Grain 


LUKE Co., Inc. 


Solicits Your Peoria Business 


Consign Your Corn to Us 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


RECEIVERS GRAIN — sHiprers 


eww. DEWEY «sonse 


CONSIGN TO DEWEY 


PEORIA 


INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
Board of Trade 


Chamber of Commerce 


Hedging by Dealing 


LJ a 
in Grain Futures 
By G. Wright Hoffman, Ph.D. 

A subject of much interest to all han- 
dlers of grain; not a fragmentary dis- 
cussion but a presentation of the subject 
in a comprehensive and_ scientific. 
manner. 

This book, bound in cloth, 141 pages, 
includes, besides an extensive bibliogra- 
phy, chapters on: The Development of 
Futures Trading and the Practice of 
Hedging; The Theory of Hedging; 
Limitations Affecting Hedging; The Ex- 
tent of Hedging; Extension of the Prin- 
ciple of Hedging. 

This is a valuable book and will be 
worth to you many times its cost. 


Price $2.00 f. o. b. Chicago 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 


Consolidated 
332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


To BUY or SELL 


RENT or LEASE 
an ELEVATOR 


Place an adv. in the “Wanted” or 
“For Sale” columns of the GRAIN 
& FEED JOURNALS, of Chicago. 
It will bring you quick returns. 


. and ©. 


MILES 


1875—Inc. 1910 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Handling Grain on Commission 
Our Specialt- 


GRAIN — BEANS 
te Se — BONDS 

TTON — BUTTER 
EGGS — PROVISIONS 
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COAST TO COAST GRAIN SERVICE 


Clark’s Car Load 
Grain Tables 


Eighth edition, extended to show bushels In 
largest carloads, shows the following range of Vw * 
reductions of pounds to bushels by fifty pound SS INCORPORATED 
breaks. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


20,000 to 129,950 Ibs. to bushels of 32 Ibs. : 761 Chamber of Commerce 


20,000 " 74,950 " "34 0 Terminal Offices 
20,000 " 118,950 " " 48 Se: ree Duluth, Milwaukee, Chicago, Green Bay, Cedar Rapids, 


Buffalo, Albany, New York, Omaha, Kansas 
20,000 "' 140,950" " 56 Leip tell or ie nees a , St. Louis, Portland, Seattle, Winnipeg, Man.; 
20,000 “ 140,950 " " 60 Lincoln, Neb. — . Montreal, Que. 

Pounds in red ink; bushels in black, 48 pages. Cargill, Incorporated, Seed Division, Box 64, Minneapolis 


Linen ledger paper reinforced, bound in keratol 
with marginal index. Weight, 8 oz. 


Price $2.50 at Chicago 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


AND ALL OTHER GRAINS 
If What You Want you see Any Grade—A ny Quantity—Any Time 


advertised, tell the advertiser. B U N G E ELEVATO R ¢ @) R PO R ATI O N 
If Not—tTell the Journal. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


VANS WSS > <> SSO So 


Wood Grain Corp. American Elevator & Grain Division 


Russell Miller Milling Company 


CONSIGNMENTS—BROKERAGE RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 


on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


EASTERN (okroration 
Receivers, Shippers, Elevator Operators 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Safety 
Sample Envelopes 


for mailing samples of grain, feed 
and seed. Made of heavy kraft pa- 
per, strong and durable; size, 414x7 
inches. Have a limited supply to sell 
at $2.35 per hundred, 500, $10.00 plus 
postage. 


Lewis Grain Corp.| | J. G. McKILLEN, INC. 


s A good firm to consign to RECEIVERS 
GRAIN SEE EUs Ee. Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley Consignments a Specialty 
BUFFALO NEW YORK BUFFALO NEW YORK 


332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


E. H. BEER & CO.,INC. | |LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN] | Nanson Commission Co. 


Successors to 


Chas. England & Co., Inc. C 0 Mi p A N Y Grain—Hay—Seeds 


—HAY—SEEDS & 
Te ‘Mavckante Established 1877 202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The GREDEsTERS. JOURNAL 


HORNER & WYATT 


Engineers 


Designers of Grain Elevators, 


Flour Mills and Feed Mills 


Consulting engineers to the milling and grain trade 


470 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Capacity 
5,000,000 
Bushels 


The Grain Trade's 


accepted medium for “‘Wanted’’ 

and ‘‘For Sale” advertisements is 

the semi-monthly Grain & Feed 
Journals Consolidated. 


Equipped with 
Four Stewart 
Link-Belt 
Grain Car 
Ussloaders 


OR AT BALTIMORE 


JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


FISHER BUILDING—343 S$. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Bones - Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Mutual Building —- — Kansas City, Mo. 


Designers and Builders 
Grain Elevators 


Feed and Flour Mills 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Springfield, Ill. 
1,000,000 bus. Elevator 
8 Story Flour Mill — 4 Story Cereal Mill 
2 Story Warehouse 


designed and constructed by us under a 
single contract. 


Santa Fe Elevator "A" 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


JOHN S. METCALF Co. 


Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 
111 W, Jackson Blvd. 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


Designers 


A. Clemans Construction Co. 
SOUTH SOLON, OHIO 


Engineers 


POLK SYSTEM 


CONCRETE STORAGES 


POLK-GENUNG-POLK co. 
Fort Branch, Indiana 


Contractors 
Fireproof Modern Grain Elevators 


T.E. IBBERSON CO. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS 
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HOGENSON 


Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders 
Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses 


REMODELING 
Corn Exchange Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


Contractors 


YOUR ELEVATOR 


can be brought up-to-date for less than 
it is costing you to operate it. Ask for 
our recommendations and estimates on 
modernizing your plant. 


Reliance Construction Co. 
Board of Trade Indianapolis, Ind. 


J. H.FISCH CO. 


Elevator Builders and Movers 
Barnesville, Minnesota 


CONCRETE 


CONSTRUCTION OF 
Grain Elevators—Feed Mills— 
Flour Mills—Coal Pockets 


RYAN CONSTRUCTION CO. __ 
503 Keeline Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 


EIKENBERRY CONST. CO. 


CONTRACTORS—ENGINEERS 
GRAIN ELEVATORS—FEED MILLS 
SEED CORN DRYING PLANTS 


P. O. Box 146 Bloomington, Ill. 


TILLOTSON 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


FORMERLY THE 


VAN NESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Feed Mills Coal Plants 
Repairing and Remodeling 


MINNESOTA 


Say you saw it in the 


Journal 


When you write our advertisers 


Thanks 


Don’t Breathe DUST 
Wear a DUPOR... 


New - Automatic - Rubber 


RESPIRATOR 


Maximum Efficiency because of DOUBLE 
FILTER CHAMBERS! (Patent 2,000,064.) 
Two-in-one protection at lower cost than 
old types! Revolutionary construction, 


light weight, collapsible to fit the 
pocket! Easy breathing—clear vision— 
with unique Face Cloth for comfort 
Why Breathe Dusts, Paint Sprays, Fumes 
etc. ORDER YOUR "'DUPOR" TODAY! 
PRICE $18.00 per dozen. Extra Pads, Ic 
each, 


H.S.COWER sirstaiat ° for sain)” 


Scale and Credit 
Tickets 


This duplicating book is formed of 100 leaves of 
white bond paper, size 5%x13% inches, machine 
perforated for easy removal of tickets; 100 leaves 
yellow post office paper for the 500 duplicates which 
remain in the book and 4 sheets of carbon paper. 
Order Form 51. Price $1.15 f. 0. b. Chicago. 

Each ticket provides spaces for ““Number, Date, Load 


Of; .H TOM, £0, GYOSSim. «).c 1a eke Ibssj4 Tare ie soc lbs., 
CUM ae |» aos bss Nettie. 227 UWS bee octens ete Due to 
OTAOLGCI eciee > aie Weigher. 


Check bound, well printed. Shipping weight S$ ros. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated : 
Chicago, Ill. 


332 So. La Salle St. 


YOUNGLOVE 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 
Feed and Soybean Plants 
Repairing 
201 Grain Exchange, Sioux City, Ia. today. 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Building or Modernizing 
Prompt Service 
In 8 Surrounding States 


There is no better time to ad- 
vertise than the present. Bet- 
ter start before your come. 
petitor. Write the JOURNAL 


Ww 


Cheapest-to-use Mixers 


SHOWED Comme: 
EREAYORS 
SHER CRETE ME 


Simplest 
And Safest 


precision 


Precision built: precisely accurate—for 


all mixing . . . Speedily, and simply turn 
out extremely large capacity at very low- 
est per-ton cost ... Sturdiest, best built 


of all Modern Mixers... 
Ask for Catalog J-165. 
S. HOWES CO., Inc., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


8 The GRESEALERS. JOURNAL 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


THREE ELEVATORS—For sale or lease; good 
fharvest prospect. Box 5, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


NORTHERN !lOWA—Grain Elevator and lum- 
ber yard priced for quick sale to settle estate. 
Address 82E5, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


ILLINIOS CORN BELT—Country elevator 
and transfer house, 70,000 bus. capacity; elec- 
trically equipped on own land. Address Lock 
Box 113, Milford, Ill. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR and coal yard in good 
bean and grain locality; any reasonable terms, 
low interest; residence and all buildings on pri- 
vate ground. Stewart Elevator Co., Linden, Mich. 


Some SERVICE to your ads. I sold my ele- 
vator to the first man that answered the ad. 
But I received a nice number of inquiries, 
too. Kansas Dealer. 


MIRACLE ACE hammer mill direct connected 
to a 75 h.p. motor, complete with starter pipe, 
etc.; also one Roscoe Ajax oat huller, all in run- 
ning order; cheap. The Loy Mills, Brookville, 
Ohio. 


CRIBBED GRAIN ELEVATOR—35,000 bu. ca- 
pacity, 11 bins; flour and feed house; office and 
engine room, office equipment; located at Nunda, 
S. D. For further information write to Omaha 
Bank for Cooperatives, Farm Credit Bldg., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


FOR SALE—10,000 bu. cribbed elevator and 
equipment; coal sheds, office building and dwell- 
ing, cob and fuel house, lumber shed. Bradish, 
Boone County, Nebraska. For further informa- 
tion write to Omaha Bank for Cooperatives, 
Farm Credit Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS—Two elevators located 
near each other in splendid grain producing ter- 
ritory for sale; large per cent of old corn crop 
back and big crop in making; priced to sell ac- 
count aged owner retiring. Terms if desired. 
Address 83N2, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


CENTRAL INDIANA — Modern completely 
electrified elevator with newly installed ton Bur- 
ton Mixer, Jay B Grinder with magnetic separa- 
tor; truck scales 20-ton heavy duty, large 
weighing out scales; elevator 40,000 bu. capacity, 
good billing to Indianapolis and Chicago, favor- 
able Eastern rate; will offer for 30 days only. 


ELEVATORS WANTED 


INTERESTED in leasing or buying elevator, 


preferably located in northern or central In- 
diana. Address 82M8, Grain & Feed Journals, 
Chicago. 


IF YOU DO NOT find the elevator you want 
advertised, place your wants in the ‘Elevators 
Wanted” section and you will receive full par- 
ticulars regarding many desirable properties 
not yet advertised. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—360-acre stock farm, Peoria 
County, Ill.; good buildings, well watered; ideal 
for livestock. 185 acres under cultivation. Ad- 
dress 82N1, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


SITUATION WANTED 


SITUATION WANTED—Lady bookkeeper and 
typist, experienced in grain business desires 
position. Address 82L5, Grain & Feed Journals, 
Chicago. 


Daily 
MARKET RECORD 


A boon to the grain dealer who 
keeps a convenient, permanent rec- 
ord of daily market quotations for 
ready reference. 


This book provides space for re- 
cording hourly Board of Trade 
radio or CND quotations for 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, and Bar- 
ley. Spaces for a week’s markets 
on a sheet; sixty sheets, size 914 x 
1144 inches, in a book. Well bound 
in tough pressboard. Shipping 
weight one pound. Order Form 
CND 97-5, Price $1, plus postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, III. 


Address 82C7, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


IN 
FS OURNALS 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


KEEP POSTED 


A merger of Grain Dealers Journal, American Elevator & Grain Trade, Grain World and 
Price Current-Grain Reporter. 


Gentlemen:—In order to keep us posted regarding what is going 
on in the grain and feed trades outside our office, please send us the 


Grain & Feed Journals twice each month. Enclosed find Two Dollars 
for one year. 


Capacity of Elevator 
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SALES AGENTS WANTED 


PROVEN NECESSITY for grain elevators, 
flour mills and processing plants. Outstanding 
opportunity for sales volume. Must have auto 
and sell on good commission basis. Territory 
open in East, Southeast, West and Northwest. 
State experience and qualifications. Address 
82D13, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


(PORE LENSES OL ALLERIA! TDN LICL LEDS EEO DLE DEDEDE DOD 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


BARGAIN IF TAKEN AT ONCE—Some one 
is always looking for an elevator at a good 
grain point and reads these ads just like you’re 
doing now, so if you wish to dispose of your 
present property, enlarge your present inter- 
ests, or embark in the grain business, USE 
these columns to your best advantage just as 
others are doing. WE WILL assist you in the 
composition of copy free. We are in business 
to be of service to YOU. There is no wrong 
time to put an ad in the columns of the 
Journal. TRY IT. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 4144x7 inches. Have limited supply to sell 
at $2.35 per hundred, or 500, $10.00 plus postage. 
Sample mailed on request. Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


STOP! READ! THINK! One advertiser 
writes, ‘““‘Your service brought me 24 replies.” 
We can do the same for you. Don’t wait, write 
now. 


Cipher Codes 


Universal Grain Code: Most complete, 
up-to-date grain code published. Effects 
a greater reduction in tolls than any 
other domestic code. 150 pages, 414x7 
inches. Price, leather, $3.00; paper, $1.00. 


Robinson Telegraph Cipher Code: Re- 
vised with all supplements, for domestic 
grain business. Leather, $2.50; cloth, $2.00. 


Dowling’s Grain Code for Grain Milling 
and Produce Trades, 6th edition: Used ex- 
tensively in Western Canada. 154 pages. 
44%x6% inches. Weight 4 ozs. Price $3.00. 


Millers Telegraphic Cipher: (1936) For 
the flour feed and grain trades. 157 pages, 
3%x6% inches. Cloth bound. Weight 6 
ozs. Price $2.00. 


Cross Telegraphic Cipher: 10th edition 
revised for provision and grain trades. 
148 pages, 44%x5% inches. Cloth $4.00. 

A. B. C. Improved Fifth Edition with 
Sup.: Reduces cable tolls 50% thru use of 


five-letter words, any two of which may 


be sent as one. (English.) Price, $20.00. 


Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code: Con- 
tains nearly 1,000 million combinations, 
any two of which can be sent as one 
word. Thru its use a saving of 50% can 
be effected in cablegrams.  8%4x10% 
inches. Leather back and corners. $10.00. 


Peerless Grain Code for international] 
grain and feed trades. 300,000 different 
offers expressed by one half codeword 
combining Destination, Time of Shipment, 
Quantity, Quality and Price. 10,000 com- 
plete Phrases relate to Export grain 
trade. Private Supplement contains 3000 
blank code words. Price $85.00. 


Baltimore Export Cable Code: Hinrich’s 
fourth edition, completed especially for 
export grain trade. pages, 6%4x9 
inches, bound in leather. Price $15.00. 


All prices are f. 0. b. Chicago. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


CORN CUTTER and grader, feed mixer, JB 
mill motor. W. W. Pearson, Reynolds, Ind. 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 82A7, Grain & Feed Jrnls., Chicago. 


FEED MIXER—one ton—floor level feed—has 
motor—good as new. Write 82A9, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Big Chief Hammer Mill, size F 
50 h.p. motor, complete. Star Feed Co., Beres- 
ford, South Dakota. 


DRYERS—ROTARY-Hot Air—Two used only 
3 months; 4 ft. x 15 ft.; will dry all grains. Le- 
land Dairy Co., Mattoon, IIL 


HAMMER MILL with 25-h.p. motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 82A10, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
82A8, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—One 20 h.p. McCormick-Deering 
power plant; good condition; cheap operating. 
Weedman Grain & Coal Co., Farmer City, Ill. 


FOR SALE — Rebuilt Attrition and Hammer 
Mills, Mixers, Corn Cutters, Engines, Motors, 
Etc. Weaver Sales Corp., Corn Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Two used cracked corn polish- 
ers; both in excellent condition. One used only 
one season. Priced for quick sale. Address 
82H3, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


SELL YOUR SECOND HAND Machines 
Now—tomorrow they will not be worth as much 
as they are today. A shiny machine which has 
just been in operation sells quicker and brings 
a bigger price than a dirty, rusty one. 


DOAK SPOUT HOLDER —“‘Best on earth.’’ 
Price $10.00, satisfaction guaranteed; full in- 
formation on request. Manufactured and dis- 
tributed by Superior Mfg. Co., Albert City, Iowa. 


BARGAIN — 20” attrition mill, reverse ball 
bearing drive and 40 h.p. motor now in use, 
available in 15 days; price and full particulars. 
Write 82M10, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


THE WANTED-FOR SALE DEPARTMENT 
of GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS is a market 
place where buyer and seller, employer and 
employe, and those offering investments can 
meet to their mutual advantage and profit and 
it will pay every subscriber to give these col- 
umns a close study twice each month, because 
of the constantly changing variety of opportu- 
nities seeking your consideration. 


FOR SALE—1 elevator, 12” V cups, belt, head 
pulley and boot, 60’ centers Sparks Delta Seal 
Hand Machine; 1 Carter Disc 22 Disc 25” in 
diameter; 1 Rotex 40x84 Sifter latest drive; 1 
man lift; 2 Elevator turn heads, 1 cast iron, 1 
metal; 1 18x24 Oat and Barley Roll Cut for 
crimping oats, motor driven with V belt drive. 
F. W. Mann, P. O. Box 67, East St. Louis, Ill. 
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INCREASED CAPACITIES--- 


A complete stock of buckets, leg 
belts, head pulleys, motors and 
head drives enables us to quote 
you promptly and exactly on the 
proper equipment to increase the 
elevating capacity of your ele- 
vator legs to any speed you may 
desire, yet keep power costs low. 


a 


Write us about your needs, 
No obligation, of course. 


WHITE* STAR « COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
JOO YY YY OH 
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SCALES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—10 ton 16 ft. Fairbanks Dial Scale 
with concrete deck. M. C. Roberts, Farwell, 
Texas. 


MOTORS—GENERATORS 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
Large stock of motors and generators, A.C. 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special . bargains in hammermill.motors, 25 to 
100 H.P., 1200 to 8600 R.P.M. Write for stock 
list and prices. Expert repair service. 
Vv. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


MILLS, ENGINES, MOTORS—24” Bauer .at- 
trition mill with two 20 h.p. General Electric di- 
rect connected motors, $150.00—6 KW, 110 volt 
DC Fairbanks Morse generator direct coupled 
to 10 h.p. type oil engine, $175.00. Large stock 
electric motors, all type and sizes, rebuilt and 
guaranteed. Write us on your requirements, we 
will save you money on your equipment and 
machinery needs. Rockford Electric Equipment 
Co., 728 So. “Wyman St., Rockford, Ill. 


MOTORS-PUMPS: Guaranteed rebuilt electric 
motors, pumps, etc. largest stock in Illi- 
nois, outside of Chicago. Will take your equip- 
ment in trade; also offer emergency motor re- 
pair and rewinding service. Distributors for 
Wagner and Peerless motors, specially adapted 
for farm and grain elevator application. We 
offer free engineering advice on your problems. 
Write us without obligation. New illustrated 
bulletin No. 23, just off the press, will be mailed 
on request. Rockford Power Machinery Co., 
6th Ave. and 6th St., Rockford, IIl. 


the price will be right. 


Hauler 


This book is designed to facilitate the work of country buyers during the busy 
season when each farmer is delivering a number of loads daily. The above illustrates 
the half of the sheet which remains in the book. The outer half has the same rulings, 
but is printed on the other side of the sheet, so that when sheet is folded back on 
itself, and a sheet of carbon inserted, an exact duplicate will be made of each entry. 
Each page has room for name of farmer and 34 loads and is machine perforated down 
the middle so outer half may be torn out and given to the farmer or sent to head- 


quarters of line company. 


The book is 12 x 12 inches, check bound with heavy boards, contains 225 leaves 
ruled both sides, and nine sheets of No. 1 carbon. 


Order Form 66. Weight, 4 lbs. 
Send all orders to 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


Elevator Equipment 


‘ The largest and most complete stock in the country. 1 
Quick shipments. No matter what you need in the way of machinery or supplies, 
if it is used in a grain elevator or feed plant you can get it from us promptly and 


Exclusive distributors of 

Ju j DIRECT CONNECTED GEARED ELEVATOR HEAD DRIVES 
HOWELL AERO-FLEX TELESCOPING PNEUMATIC DUMPS 
HOWELL ABRASION-RESISTANT STEEL GRAIN SPOUTING 
ATLAS RUBBER-COVERED ELEVATOR BUCKET BELTING 

CALUMET SUPER CAPACITY GRAIN ELEVATOR BUCKETS 

HOWELL FEEDER, SCALPER AND MAGNETIC SEPARATOR 


If our big general catalog No. 58 is not in your files, write 


R. R. HOWELL CO. 


SEEDS FOR SALE 


WHEN YOU want field or grass seed, write 
us, and we will put you in communication with 
nearby dealers, who have what you seek. The 
service is free. Information Buro, Grain & Feed 
Journals, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ilt 


Grain Storage Receipts 


A written receipt is indispensible to grain 
dealers who store grain for farmers. This 
receipt records the amount, kind, and 
grade of grain, and sets forth terms of 
storage as follows: 


“Stored grain will be purchased at ...... 


er 


sidered sold. 

“Storage must be paid for at the rate of 
for the first ....:..-< days, and at 
EA Ar aA ce per bushel per 
(month, day) thereafter until sold, this 
charge to include fire insurance. Deteriora- 
tion and shrinkage at owner’s risk.” 

Grain Storage Receipt book contains 75 
originals of goldenrod bond paper, 75 
duplicates of manila, 3 sheets of carbon, 
and heavy, pearl-grey pressboard covers. 
Shipping weight, 1 lb. Order Form 15SR. 
Price 95c each, or 3 books for $2.50, plus 
postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, IIl. 
Consolidated 


the rate of 


Quality merchandise. 


for a copy now. It will pay you. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Price $2.60, plus postage. 
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HIDDEN FACTS 


about the condition of grain in storage are 
revealed by this scientific instrument. Turn 
your grain only when it is necessary, thus 
reducing the dust hazard. 


The ZELENY SYSTEM will keep you in- 
formed. 


Write for our folder regarding 
its operation and cost. 


ZELENY THERMOMETER COMPANY 


542 South Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 


THE 
LIGHTNING SEASON 
IS HERE 


Ib AS] NOTssxEn TOO. CATE. TO 
PROTECT YOUR PROPERTY WITH 
LIGHTNING PROTECTION. 
Cw) 

SAVINGS IN COST OF INSURANCE 
WILL USUALLY PAY FOR 
AN INSTALLATION IN 
A SHORT TIME. 
cw 


ASK YOUR "MILL MUTUAL" INSURANCE 
OFFICE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


ow 


MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


Department of 
ASSOCIATION OF MILL AND ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 


400 West Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Load your cars in half 
the time — double the 
number of cars you load 
—and more than double 
your profits. 


The new Richardson 25- 
“Bushel All Automatic 
~ Grain Shipping Scale 
i, loads at the rate of 4,000 
bushels per hour. You 
know exactly how many 
bushels you load into each 
car for it accurately 
weighs and accurately 
records in printed form 
every pound, 


Install the new Richardson 
All Automatic Grain 
Shipping Scale and bring 
your handling and ship- 
ping facilities up-to-date 
. . make more money the Richardson way. Sizes to suit any capacity. 
Write for your copy of descriptive bulletin 11034 covering this 
newest Grain Shipping Scale. 


RICHARDSON 


Omaha Wichita 


Minneapolis San Francisco 


Chicago 
Columbus 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY, Clifton, New Jersey 


ad 


SIDNEY TRAVELING TRUCK DUMP 


designed for your driveway 
with 
special geared motor unit and push button 
control. 


STURDY 
SILENT 
FAST 


Send for descriptive literature. 


THE SIDNEY GRAIN MACHINERY COMPANY 
SIDNEY, OHIO 
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A merger of 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Bstablished 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Bstablished 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
improved mechanical equipment for facili- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
ing and improving of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES to_ United 
States. Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
issue, 25c. 


To Foreign Countries, prepald, one year, 
3.00. 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 

Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and field seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
Pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 


LETTERS on subjects of Interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 

QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are !nvited. 
The service is free. 


CHICAGO, ILL., JULY 12, 1939 
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STORING damp wheat at the regular 
rates without having a modern drier to 
save it from heating is taking chances 
out of all proportion to the possible 
profit. 


SMALL RECEIVING sinks combined 
with small capacity legs reduce the cost 
of construction a little, but they increase 
the cost of demurrage at a rapid rate 
every day grain is moving to market in 
volume. 


THE GRAIN BUYER whose jealous 
spirit persistently prods him to overbid 
the market, may prevent all his neigh- 
bors buying grain on a safe margin, but 
his profit will also be a minus quantity, 
so he will gain nothing. 


THE BUILDING of larger receiving 
pits and the installing of larger and 
faster handling equipment has speeded 
up many country elevators to the great 
advantage of their operators as well as 
to the greater convenience of farmers 
who object to waiting in line until after 
sundown to dump their load. 


SO MANY accidents occur in grain 
elevators, operators are beseeching em- 
ployees to exercise greater care and cau- 
tion and employers are adopting unusual 
safeguards against accidents. The fewer 
the accidents occurring, the lower the 
rate charged by responsible accident in- 
surance companies for compensation 
insurance. 


TRUCK and barge arrivals at Chicago 
amounted to over 14,000,000 bus. of 
grain during the past fiscal year, indi- 
cating the extent to which the sale of 
grain has been diverted from the com- 
mission merchant on the floor of the ex- 
change, to direct buying, with the fed- 
erally licensed grain inspector as the 
arbiter of quality by grade instead of 
sample. 


THE FARM Security Administration 
seems to experience no difficulty in get- 
ting cash from Congress for financing 
the purchase of old or the building of 
new elevators. The so-called Farmers 
National Grain Corporation squandered 
over $23,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money 
in the vain attempt to prove that any 
minister could succeed in the grain busi- 
ness. 


WHEN the Federal Futures Market 
dictators have driven all traders, who 
are willing to carry the speculative load 
of ownership out of the market, how will 
processors hedge against their sales of 
finished products? When the tyrants 
have driven all the traders out of the 
futures markets, producers and proces- 
sors will be without any guide to future 
values and burocrats will be out of a job. 


THE INTERNATIONAL Wheat 
Board now confering in London does not 
give any prospect of regulating the pro- 
duction of grain by the nations repre- 
sented. The countries able to produce 
greatly in excess of their own needs, 
naturally want an open market for their 
surplus and they are not disposed to 
abide by the dictation of importing coun- 
tries. Can you blame them? 


HOLDING group meetings just before 
the movement of the new crop is a splen- 
did practice, because it helps to promote 
harmonious relations and to minimize 
overbidding and overgrading. However, 
holding a group meeting once a year is 
not enough. Many sections find them so 
helpful in correcting trade abuses that 
monthly meetings are held throughout 
the season for marketing grain. 


LIMITING AREA OF PRODUCTION 
to an arbitrary radius of 10 miles from 
the grain elevator obviously does not fit 
the facts. Some elevators draw grain 
from a shorter and many from a greater 
distance. A 15 or 20-mile haul is noth- 
ing to a farmer in these days of motor 
vehicles and concrete highways, however 
it might have limited him in the days of 
horse-drawn wagons and mud roads. 


THE POPULARITY of grain grading 
schools is becoming so pronounced, coun- 
try grain buyers throughout the land 
should soon be discounting farmers’ 
grain just as their shipments will be dis- 
counted in the central market. 


THE CHAMPIONS of state wage- 
hour bills overreached themselves and 
made all of the proposed bills so rigid, 
so restrictive, that the 39 state legisla- 
tures which were importuned to enact 
such laws have turned down all the pro- 
posals and gone home satisfied that busi- 
ness has had enough regulation. 


IN MISSISSIPPI County, Missouri, 
71,000 bushels of the 95,000 bushels of 
corn sealed in farm cribs has been moved 
to well equipped elevators in order to 
treat the corn for weevil and reduce the 
damage being done. Complaints from 
other sections show that the weevil are 
very thankful for the farm stored grain. 


DRAFTERS of laws having a specific 
purpose in mind sometimes do not real- 
ize that the language of the law will 
find applications not intended. The re- 
bating clause of the Elkins Act now has 
been stretched by the federal prosecu- 
tors to apply to cases where a grain ship- 
per was paid an amount exceeding the 
shortage in transit on his claim. As the 
freight charge has nothing to do with 
the carrier’s liability for shortage it is 
likely the federal court’s decision impos- 
ing a fine on the shipper for rebating 
would be reversed on appeal. 


BEFORE government intrusion into 
grain buying and selling marketing of 
the crops was orderly and according to 
rules well understood by private grain 
dealers who are competent to measure 
economic factors, but who are now at 
sea, unable to analyze government. buy-: 
ing and selling motivated regardless of 
loss. The natural recourse of the pri- 
vate merchant is to assume that a large 
loss is possible on his own transactions 
and therefore to protect himself by tak- 
ing a larger margin of profit under gov- 
ernment interference than when left to 
his own devices. 


THE CAMPAIGN for growing pure 
varieties of grain in any community can- 
not but help to increase the market value 
of the grain grown in the district. The 
production of mongrel varieties has al- 
ways resulted in shipments of mixed car- 
loads that processors always examine 
with suspicion and discount liberally to 
make sure they get something from the 
section for their money. Grain buyers 
everywhere can help their country pa- 
trons materially by cleaning and treat- 
ing seed for smut and mixing all ship- 
ments thoroughly before loading. The 
more careful selection of seed as well as 
the careful classification and cleaning of 
receipts will always result in a more 
profitable handling of the crop. Barley 
buyers have long refused to bid for grain 
from offending stations. 
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COUNTRY BUYERS who fail to dis- 
count farmers’ deliveries in keeping with 
the discounts which they must suffer in 
central markets cannot expect to make 
expenses, especially, when handling com- 
bined grain. Accepting damp grain, 
whether it be combined or not is courting 
trouble. 


LACKING the omniscience to make 
flexible rules to fit the individual the 
burocrats now attempting to run our 
farms and industries have recourse to 
devising a strait-jacket to which the in- 
dividual or business is expected in vain 
to adjust himself or itself. Before the 
adjustment can be accomplished the vic- 
tim is so manhandled his efficiency be- 
comes nil. 


THE A.A.A. filled up the foreigners 
with 100,000,000 bus. of advance sales, 
and beginning in June the Argentine 
government pressed its wheat abroad, 
hoping to get rid of the grain before the 
new North American crop came on the 
market. Now in early July we observe 
the fine fruit of this government inter- 
ference with the former orderly market- 
ing as conducted by the private grain 
trade. Prices of grain are lower by far 
than the lowest in history if we consider 
that the dollar has been devalued nearly 
50 per cent. 


ELEVATOR OPERATORS who have 
been hauling farmers’ grain from the 
farm for a pittance have come to realize 
that they must cut the cost of operating 
their truck or soon land in the sheriff’s 
hands. Indiana dealers who have been 
charging only a penny a bushel have fig- 
ured up their cost of operation, and while 
they hesitate to demand this cost, many 
are attempting to haul farmers’ grain 
this season for 2c a bushel, although 
carefully compiled figures would seem to 
indicate that 3c a bushel must be charged 
if the truck owner is to realize a profit 
from its operation. 


SELF-LIQUIDATING as applied to. 


government spending is a deceitful word. 
The funds of $500,000,000 given to the 
Federal Farm Board were described by 
its propagandists as “revolving” altho 
they long since ceased to revolve. The 
millions sunk by the government in the 
Farmers National Grain Corporation 
were to have been self-liquidating; but 
it is now defunct. The individuals dish- 
ing out public money would not risk a 
dime of their own in enterprises that 
no banker could approve as a fair busi- 
ness risk. Every attempt by the gov- 
ernment to dish out money to business 
enterprises should be resisted by grain 
merchants for the federal money is like- 
ly to filter out to build up unfair com- 
petition for grain merchants who must 
pay taxes and can not take advantage 
of “land grant’ rates on grain to ter- 
minals. 


Sealed Corn Depressing Market 


According to recent reports from 
Washington the government has loaned 
57c a bushel on 257,127,595 bushels of 
corn stored on 271,315 farms. All of 
this corn except 29,735,961 bushels is of 
the crop of 1938. The twenty-nine mil- 
lion is of the crop of ’37. The option of 
extending these loans for another twelve 
months has been given the borrowers 
good until October Ist. In other words, 
the borrowers are granted a 60-day ex- 
tension of their loan and _ hesitating 
farmers may deliver the collateral to the 
government after September Ist in full 
payment of their loan. 

The government is even offering to pay 
the borrowers 6¢ a bushel storage in 
advance, if they will agree to hold the 
corn twelve months more, in order that 
they may build additional cribs to store 
the bountiful crop of 1939. In other 
words, the C.C.C. in hope of helping 
271,315 farmers has loaned them 57c a 
bushel on over 257 million bushels of 
corn. The collateral stored in the public 
show windows will assure consumers and 
processors of their ability to obtain 
plenty of corn when they need it. The 
burocrats seem to have overlooked the 
fact that while they are granting a lib- 
eral bonus to 271,815 corn growers, the 
million corn growers who held their corn 
have the market value of their surplus 
depressed many times the premium paid 
those who have stored on the farm. 

The government’s loan price is so 
much above the current market price, 
the 271,315 borrowers took the 57c per 
bushel without any intention of repay- 
ing the loan or claiming the corn which 
they pledged as collateral. 

While it was generally expected by the 
grain trade that the government would 
put a large part of the stored corn on 
the market shortly after August 1st, the 
C.C.C. does not expect any of the collat- 
eral to be released to the government 
until after September 1st. In the mean- 
time, the country grain elevator opera- 
tor and grain commission merchants 
have been waiting patiently for the gov- 
ernment to release its sealed corn so that 
they could ship the collateral to central 
markets. Now it looks as though the 
government officials will not know how 


much of the sealed corn can be shipped 
until October 1st rolls around and the 
privilege of extending the corn loans has 
expired. The 1939 crop should move to 
market shortly thereafter. : 


The prospect for a larger and larger 
crop of corn has improved every week for 
the past month and thus reduced the 
prospect of producers who borrowed 57¢ 
seeking an extension or paying back 
their loan and reclaiming their collateral. 
The price has declined so much under 
the government’s 57c loan, farmers gen- 
erally will prefer to buy new corn rather 
than pay a premium for old corn which 
may be infested with weevil and rats. 


While the C.C.C. started lending 
money on corn with the expectation of 
helping growers, the result has cost a 
million corn growers several times more 
than the premium paid the 271,315 who 
were willing to seal their surplus in 
farm cribs. The government, by paying 
producers to hold back on the farm 257,- 
127,595 bushels of corn, has deprived all 
transportation companies, grain buyers, 
shippers and commission merchants of 
the privilege of rendering a valuable 
service to the corn producers. It is just 
one more repetition of the wild scheme 
of the Federal Farm Board under Legge 
whereby the pseudo economists hoped to 
gain control of the wheat market. The 
trouble is few politicians have any re- 
spect for the law of supply and demand 
so they ignore it and it prevails with its 
usual rigidity. The great majority of 
corn growers who refuse to comply with 
the acreage restrictions of the govern- 
ment and get a loan are paying the bill 
unnecessarily increased by the burocratic 
bungling of men without grain market- 
ing experience. 

It is not within the proper province 
of government to lend money for any 
purpose. That service belongs to the 
bankers and the money lenders. The his- 
tory of governments the world over 
shows conclusively that wherever gov- 
ernment has undertaken to serve in any 
line, it has made for waste, inefficiency 
and extravagance. Marketing schemes 
like those now in vogue in the govern- 
ment’s handling of agricultural products 
have never proved successful or helpful 
to any class. 


scatter kindly consideration with one 


hand, you will gather with two. Nothing 


multiplies faster than seeds of kindness. 
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Four Swindling Truckers 


Arrested in lowa 


While all of the state grain dealers 
associations have striven earnestly to 
secure the enactment of legislation that 
would discourage tricky trucker mer- 
chants, some laws have been* enacted 
which should help to reduce the activities 
of these nomadic gypsies. Jowa was 
very fortunate in obtaining a license 
law which grants free licenses to truck- 
ers operating within a radius of 50 
miles, but those operating over a wider 
radius are required to pay a fee and 
register so that they can be easily traced 
and their operations checked. 

Notwithstanding many Iowa _ grain 
dealers and farmers have been imposed 
upon outrageously by dishonest truckers 
carrying grain to distant points south 
and west, on the night of June 23rd, 
four truckers were arrested at Fred- 
ericksburg. The practice of this quartet 
was to induce some young man of good 
standing in the community to sign a 
contract to deliver a given number of 
bushels to them on a given date. 


On June 23rd, a party of farmers 
from Fayette County traveled to Fred- 
ericksburg with the expectation of re- 
ceiving money for grain they had sold 
the truckers some time before. The 
truckers pretended to be selling the 
grain to the Union Grain Co., of Du- 
buque, Iowa (a company unknown in 
Dubuque). Leo Kelso, 37, of Central 
City, Ia., and Claude Rice, 37, of Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., agreed to pay farmers from 
le to 7c a bushel more than the price 
prevailing at neighboring elevators. The 
corn had been trucked to Oelwein, shelled 
and seven carloads shipped out by rail, 
but the tricksters were overtaken by the 
sheriff of Chickasaw County when load- 
ing more corn at Fredericksburg. 

Truckers had promised to pay farmers 
when they received returns from ship- 
ments. Complaint was made to the sher- 
iff and the arrest of the two truckers 
mentioned as well as M. G. McKinley 
and Evan Schultz was made. 

If elevator operators would post in 
their offices warnings against dealing 
with strange truckers they might be able 
to save their patrons from being swindled 
by sharp strangers. Naturally, the 
farmers who were imposed upon by 
members of this quartet will be more 
cautious hereafter, but they will likely 
experience much difficulty in recovering 
the money due them, although deposit 
slips of banks in four different towns 
were found in the possession of the 
truckers when arrested. 

The rigid enforcement of the Iowa law 
should help to discourage swindlers of 
this character, but, of course, if they can 
buy their freedom by settling with the 
farmers they swindled, no doubt, they 
will travel to new territory and again 
buy grain without paying for it. 


Secretly Selling Grain Covered 
by Lien a Crime 


Oklahoma’s state legislature very read- 
ily responded to the demand of the grain 
dealers’ association of that state for pro- 
tection against the swindling operations 
of landlords and tenants who persisted 
in trying to sell grain covered by a lien 
or mortgage. 

The new law not only provides for a 
fine of $1,000, but for imprisonment of 
not more than one year. If the elevator 
man is notified that grain is covered by 
a lien, then seller is free from blame. 
The owner of the grain invariably knows 
whether it is covered by a lien and any 
attempt to dispose of it is a swindling 
operation of the first order. He is the 
guilty party who should suffer from the 
transaction, not the elevator man who is 
kept in the dark regarding the existing 
lien or mortgage. 

‘In should not be difficult to obtain leg- 
islation of similar character in every 
grain growing state. 


New Head eee for Minne- 
apolis Plant 


On the site of the wood elevator that burned 
last summer the Fleischmann Malting Co., at 
Minneapolis, Minn., has erected the tall head 
house shown on outside front cover page, with 
the storage tanks in the background and the 
malt house in the foreground. 

The building is 40x40 ft. in ground plan 
and 160 ft. high, with walls 7 inches thick 
thruout. The new bridges to the malt house 
and the grain storage unit are of structural 
steel frame with corrugated asbestos roofing 
and sides. 

Of the four legs two have a capacity of 
4,000 bus. each, and two of 2,000 bus. each. 
Head drives are inclosed gear units. The two 
receiving legs are arranged so both are useful 
in the handling of barley and malt, and may 
be used separately for receiving, or both may 
be opened and used together during the rush 
season. Two of the legs are for malt handling 
and transfer. 

Grain is weighed on a 1,200-bu. Fairbanks 
Hopper Scale. 

The equipment includes a malt cleaner, a 
barley cleaner and a number of needle ma- 
chines. The dust collecting system installed 
by the Day Company is very complete. From 
the collectors the dust is discharged into a 
large steel tank over the track shed, where 
dust can be shipped in bulk by carloads. 

The bridge to the malt house carries a 
screw conveyor on its flat part fed by a spout 
inclosed in the bridge; and a stair on the 
incline portion of the bridge gives access to 
the malt plant. All the electric motors are 
inclosed and ball-bearing. 

The construction was designed and built by 
the McKenzie-Hague Co. 


Chain Store Tax Unconstitutional 


The graduated tax on chain stores and the- 
aters was declared unconstitutional June 19 by 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court. 

The state law levied a tax varying from $1 
to $500 on each place of business, depending 
on the number under the same ownership. 

The court said the law violated the pro- 
vision of the state constitution requiring all 
taxes upon a particular class of property to 
be uniform. Plaintiffs, American Stores Co. 
and Stanley Theaters were granted an in- 
junction restraining enforcement. 
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Damages to Victim of Corner 


Hedging sales by Soma Peto of Kansas 
City of 35,000 bus. of corn for July deliv- 
ery at Chicago in 1931 were not gambling 
transactions was the verdict of a jury June 
17 in the federal court at Chicago. This, was 
the only point remaining to be passed upon, 
all other defenses having been disposed of in 
prior trials. x 

On the first trial Judge Woodward held 
there was insufficient evidence of monopoly by 
Thomas Howell in restraint of interstate com- 
merce. On appeal the circuit court reversed 
this decision and held there was restraint of 
interstate trade in violation of the Shermar 
Act, and remanded the case for a new trial, 
the result of which is judgment by the jury . 
and a verdict of $6,781, which is to be trebled 
under the law. 

If Howell desires a new trial he is given 
until June 30 to file a motion, and if made the 
hearing on the motion is set for July 7. Other 
victims who failed to start suit in time are 
barred from recovery by the statute of limi- 
tations. 


e ele e e 
Liability for Delay in Loading 
Ship 

The steamship Ashby was chartered to load. 
grain at Mobile, Ala., according to berth terms: 
with customary berth dispatch. 

The vessel duly arrived at Mobile, and was 
ordered by the charterers to load at the ele- 
vator berth; she was ready in all compart- 
ments at 3:15 p. m. on the same day. The 
charterers, however, refused to accept the noti- 
fication of readiness, on the ground that the 
owners were not entitled to give it until the 
vessel was in her loading berth. On the steam- 
er’s arrival at Mobile there were other ships 
in tuin before her. 


The owners maintained that, by the express 
terms of the charter party, laydays ran from 
7 a. m. on the day following notice of readi- 
ness, and that the ship was an “arrived ship” 
on entering the port of Mobile. The owners 
contended that the laydays commenced at 7 
a.m. on the 14th and expired at 7 a. m. on the 
20th of the month; therefore, according to the 
owners, she incurred demurrage of four days 
three hours, amounting to £312. 


The charterers denied liability, on the 
grounds that the cargo could not be loaded by 
reason of obstructions beyond their control in 
the docks or other loading places; and that 
the charter provided that the steamer had to 
be loaded according to berth terms, with cus- 
tomary berth dispatch—which meant, they said, 
that the steamer must be in her loading berth 
before she could be an “arrived ship,” or the 
laydays commenced. 


The umpire found that there was only one 
elevator berth in Mobile, although there were 
other berths at which cargo could be loaded 
by means of the ship’s tackle, but this, it was 
claimed, would have entailed an extra expend- 
iture of about $1,500. He held that the char- 
terers were under no obligation to load by 
means of ship’s tackle, as that would not have 
been a reasonable course to adopt in the cir- 
cumstances, and that they could not have com- 
pelled the ship to load in that manner. From 
the 13th to 5:40 p. m. on the 19th the elevator 
berth was occupied by ships loading grain from 
the elevator, these ships being in turn before 
the Ashby. Therefore, he held that the cargo 
could not have been loaded between the time 
of the arrival of the vessel at Mobile on the 
13th and 7 a. m. on the 20th because of ob- 
structions beyond the control of the charterers 
in the docks or other loading places. The de- 
tention of the ship, therefore, did not, he said, 
occur by default of the charterers or their 
agents. Accordingly, he decided that the own- 
ers were not entitled to recover any sum from 
the charterers. ; 

The case came before the King’s Bench Di- 


vision, and Justice Lewis formally upheld the 
award. 
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Division Fence? 

Grain & Feed Journals: lf “A” and “B” own 
adjoining farms can “B” force “A” to put in 
a fence where there is no fence and “A” has 
3 need for a fence?—R. E. Bowers, Maroa, 


Ans.: 
required. 

Under the Tllinois Statutes, Chapter 54, no 
fencing is required of an owner whose land is 
not inclosed and who does not desire to inclose 
his land. 

An owner adjoining such uninclosed land may 
build the entire division fence between himself 
and his neighbor at his own expense. He can 
collect one-half the expense from his neighbor 
if later the said neighbor desires to inclose his 
lands. 

Therefore, the answer is: ‘B’ can not force 
“A”? to put in a fence if ‘‘A’” has no fences and 
wants none. 

Chap. 54 Ill. Rev. Statutes provides that 
“Hach person having lands adjoining shall make 
and maintain a just proportion of the division 
fence between them.’’ If neighbor’s lands are 
partly inclosed, an owner on 60 days’ notice can 
go ahead and build the remaining fence, collect- 
ing for neighbor’s share by suit before justice 


Under the common law no fencing is 


Grain Storage Receipts? 


Grain & Feed Journals: What are the re- 
quirements for a grain warehouse receipt and 
a grain storage contract ?—Carroll Elevator Co., 


Carroll, O. 

Ans.: Two forms may be used according to 
the kind of transaction to be made between the 
farmer and the grain dealer. 

One form is a contract specifying that the 
grain is sold subject to charges, etc., and at a 
price so much under the Chicago future and by 
a certain date if not closed sooner. 

The other form is a warehouse receipt. The 
issuance of warehouse receipts in Ohio is gov- 
erned by the Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act 
which was adopted by that state and became 
effective Jan. 1, 1909, as shown in Laws of Ohio, 
vol. 99, page 400. 

Section 2 provides that receipts need not be 
in any particular form, but every receipt must 
embody within its written or printed terms: 

a. The location of the warehouse where the 
goods are stored. 

b. The date of issue of the receipt. 

ec. The consecutive number of the receipt. 

d. <A statement whether the goods received 
will be delivered to the bearer, to a specified 
person, or to a specified person or his order. 

e. The rate of storage charges. 

f. A description of the goods or the packages 
containing them. 

g. The signature of the warehouseman, which 
may be made by his authorized agent. 

h. If the receipt is issued for goods of which 
the warehouseman is owner, either solely or 
jointly or in common with others, the fact of 
such ownership, and 

i. A statement of the amount of advances 
made and of liabilities incurred for which the 
warehouseman claims a lien. 

Section 3 permits the warehouseman to insert 
in the receipt any other terms and conditions 
not contrary to the Act. 

This Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act has 
been adopted by the states of California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jer- 
sey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washing- 
ton and Wisconsin. It is in force in Alaska, 
District of Columbia and the Philippine Islands. 

It will be seen that the requirements are 
neither arbitrary nor peculiar, and it should be 
easy for an intelligent person to draft a receipt 
the verbiage of which contains the specified es- 
sentials. 

In some instances the grower depositing 
wheat may desire to negotiate a loan from the 
C.C.C., in which case an additional certificate 
should be given the farmer, identified by num- 
ber with the warehouse receipt, stating the per- 
centage of smut, garlic or dockage and in some 
instances the protein content, and in some 
states the moisture content as indicated in 
C.C.C. Wheat Form 1, instructions, 1939. 


Wheat Discounts and Premiums 


Wheat discounts and premiums recom- 
mended by Secy. Fred K. Sale of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers Ass’n: 


Test Weight Moisture 
wt Disc. Per cent isc 
(53 Ibs. basis) (14% basis) 
DICUG sD Sie xy tenaiees we Date To. aheeiwnoua e 
57 WoSNeetie en e THUG = octet ete 2¢ 
56% Ilbs.. 2c UBL Yo.) Wests cieee 3%c 
56 DOS er ntact 3e CH At ns Seas ee 5e 
5546 IDS.) 5... 4c (These discounts are 
55 WSs tects 5c in addition to dis- 
OTE IMDS opens vee 6c counts on weight per 
54 Tbs. tees Te bu.) 


Premium—No. 1 Red, le premium. 

Damaged Grains starting @ 4%—*%c disc. for 
each 1% or fraction thereof. 

Smut or Garlic—2 to 10c disc. per bu. accord- 
ing to amount of smut or garlic. 

Rye mixture—tlc disc. for each 1% starting @ 
2%, ending at 7%. 

Cockle—ic disc. each 1% starting @ 1%. 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while, as 
they afford live, progressive grain dealers a 
chance to meet other merchants from the same 
occupation. You can not afford td pass up these 
opportunities to cultivate friendly relations and 
profit by the experience and study of others. 


a Aes 26, 27. National Hay Ass’n, Buffalo, 


July 26, 27. New York State Hay & Grain 
Dealers Ass’n, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Oct. 2, 3. Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Ass'n, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Oct. 19, 20. Southern Mixed Feed Mfers.’ 
Ass’n, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Feb. 6, 7, 8, Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n 
of North Dakota, Bismarck, N. D. 

Mar. 31, Apr. 1, 2, 3. Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents, Royal York Hotel, To- 
ronto, Ont. 


It should now be as plain as day that con- 
trol and price fixing by law is a fake and 
the principal cause of the prolonged depres- 
sion in business and unemployment, says 
Chester E. Dempsey, milk producer of Wau- 
kesha County, Wisconsin. 
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{Readers desiring trade information should send query for free publication here. 
Replies toqueries are solicited. 


Manager Gets Farmers to 
Guess Market 


. Edgar F. Schuelke, manager of the Alta 
Farmers Elevator and Supply Co., at Alta, Ia., 
sent out to his patrons a card reading: - 

What’s the Price of Corn and Oats Going to Do? 

This question is put to us a dozen times 
daily, but now I’m asking you. Everyone has 
ideas but who can figure this one out? We 
are going to make a stab at it, and in this 
way: 

We have prepared a graph that shows with 
a line what the prices have been during the 
past year of 1938. We have posted it on our 
bulletin board and it is drawing various com- 
ments. We are going to attempt to draw this 
same thing right now for the entire year of 
1939. We have chosen you to help us and want 
your good judgment on this all important ques- 
tion that is on the minds of most all of us. 
Will you please write the average price of 
grain (Alta prices) for each month down at the 
bottom of this card as you forecast them? We 
intend to average up these predictions and draw 
a graph showing the grain trend line for 1939 
and post it on our bulletin board for your in- 
spection, study and information. We believe 
this forecast will be very interesting informa- 
tion for our customers. Will you please bring 
this card along to the elevator with you the 
next time you come to town? 

Your co-operation in this forecast will be very 
much appreciated and just to prove it, we will 
allow you ton-prices on any single bag pur- 
chase or more of Wayne hog and cattle feed 
or egg mash that you might be taking home 
with you on that day. I am anxious to com- 
plete this forecast just as soon as possible and 
hope you will stop in soon. 

Your grain, coal, feed and seed headquarters. 


Alta Farmer’s Elevator and Supply Company 


Manager 
My forecast is: 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
For CORN 2 iiccsGn anne Ge eset) aialaie © ameraets Cena 
July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
sec C Saal. Seewe cee Ounce Ses eaterre 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
pats Carns eOy ws. CorevenGs snpeCenamene 
July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Kor: OATSH SC eee fates HOM een ae chCe Eee 
(Just guess an average price for each month) 
Thank you. 


Manager Schuelke was gratified at the inter- 
est his composite forecast aroused. Soon he 
had 50 replies to the 200 cards sent out, from 
which he charted the highs and lows guessed 
each month. 

The chart was posted in his office, where in 
red pencil he drew out each month the actual 
monthly average. He found many of his cus- 
tomers watching this chart every month, and 
of course he is pleased to have customers call 
at the office, so much so that he. will make it 
an all round the year project. His chart is il- 
lustrated herewith. 


JULY AUG SEPT OCT. NOV DEC 


LOCAL ELEVATOR MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES 
OF CORNand OATS as Forecast by SO ALTA 
FARMERS for the comine year 1937 


Farmers Guesses on Corn and Oats Prices. 
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National Grain Trade Problems 


By O. F. Bast, Minneapolis, Minn., President Grain and Feed Dealers National Ass’n, before 
Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n 


In my own trips this year from Coast to 
Coast I have been impressed with the critical 
nature of many of the problems that we face, 
and I have insisted upon a closer working ar- 
rangement among all elements of the grain 
trade, up to the point that both the finances of 
our organization, and the endurance of our offi- 
cers, have been at times severely strained. I 
have consistently held that our National Ass’n 
is only another employe of our various mem- 
ber firms, that it has a vastly increased respon- 
sibility even under shortened funds, and that 
preservation of the Ass’n itself is only secon- 
dary to preservation of member and individual 
grain firms. 

Federal officials have insisted that this is 
a “loan” program; the Act itself speaks only 
of loans, yet in actual operation at this time 
the program is frankly one of setting a mini- 
mum pegged price and, indirectly, a maximum 
price under normal conditions. My own busi- 
mess experience includes nothing to indicate 
that a loan can be made above the value of a 
product where that product is used as collat- 
eral. It is fair to say that money advanced on 
a product in excess of that product’s value, con- 
stitutes either a subsidy or a straight specula- 
tion. 

But we do not oppose the fundamental the- 
ory of the loan program, and in the trade we 
would gladly shape our affairs to meet the 
added burden upon grain marketing and dis- 
tribution, if the so-called loan program were 
that alone. But it has become involved in ac- 
tual grain marketing; as an extension to the 
loan program the federal agencies have more 
and more concerned themselves with the actual 
mechanics of grain marketing until today in 
some grains they are the directing and domi- 
nating agencies. 

They are setting the margin which any ele- 
vator may have in the handling of this loan 
grain, and have set those allowed charges below 
cost figures established by federal agencies 
themselves. They have set up their own ter- 
minal offices so that much of the foreclosed 
grain might no longer move thru established 
channels of the trade. Market differentials that 
have always followed the weekly changing law 
of supply and demand, now are frozen for long 
periods by loan differentials of the federal gov- 
ernment. 

Handling Charge on Loan Wheat.—lf and 
when the federal agencies take possession of 
wheat on farms they now offer to allow the 
country elevator three cents per bushel for 
handling wheat thru the elevator onto cars, two 
cents for corn. In some States the legal han- 
dling charge is set by law, and where this legal 
charge is above the allowance of the federal 
agency the state law is recognized. But for 
most of our territory the handling charge for 
wheat is three cents, for corn two cents. 


The state and federal agencies have within 
their reach many studies of handling costs in 
country grain elevators, and in every instance we 
know about, these costs are shown to be above 
the allowances now offered by the federal agency, 
that is, for the average country elevator which 
they must use. If this average handling cost is 
actually above the amount allowed by the fed- 
eral agency, it does not take much figuring to 
support the claim that a federal agency is ask- 
ing country elevators to handle government 
grain below cost and that this, within a limited 
time, would spell confiscation of country ele- 
vator. properties. 

It is only fair to say of the federal agencies, 
that they have received assurance from various 
firms and groups within the trade who claim 
they are willing to handle government grain at 
these rates. We realize that the government 


agencies find it difficult to consider an increase 
in this rate as long as any portion of the grain 
trade evidences willingness to accept such rates. 

We can only fear that some of our own mem- 
bers, now on record as willing to handle corn 
at two cents and wheat at three cents, will 
eventually find it difficult to continue, as the 
percentage of the crop under loan increases and 
leaves them less free wheat and corn to handle. 


Protein loans will be found a considerable 
problem in the Southwest especially, because 
Gulf Ports have not commonly paid protein pre- 
miums as high as their loan now includes, be- 
cause’ their market has been different and their 
crop has been different. It is even conceivable 
that in the Gulf Ports area, wheat with high 
protein, now commanding a loan premium, will 
actually be at a discount by millers. The in- 
crease in their loan differential already has 
given millers of that area a terrific problem in 
reaching their normal markets for flour. Wheat 
farmers of the Southwest area recognized this 
fact in conferences in Washington recently, con- 
senting that the protein premiums first pro- 
posed be reduced. 


Wages-Hours Legislative Proposals.—The 
outstanding proposal! for change in the 1938 Act 
was one that would have removed all of your 
country elevator exemptions and would have 
left your employes under a 60-hours week, ex- 
cepting for longer hours during a 14-week har- 
vest period. Some elevator men say they would 
have preferred the proposed amendments, and 
others prefer to retain the present exemptions 
under the Act. 

The Act still is unfair to the agricultural 
trades, and hence to the farmers, in the pro- 
vision limiting exemptions in the area of pro- 
duction to firms with seven or less employes, 
and in the failure to recognize the harvest-time 
pressure at the terminal grain concentration 
points. An amendment is now proposed to ex- 
tend the relaxation of hours to terminal firms, 
but the fate of the proposal is still in doubt. 

It is obvious that increased labor costs at 
terminal markets in harvest time are costs that 
must eventually be reflected in the market price, 
and farm groups now are asking for relief the 
same as we are asking it. 


O. F. Bast, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Use of Federal Funds to Wipe Out Busi- 
ness.—We heartily agree that the govern- 
ment should act as umpire, that it should cor- 


rect abuse and unfair dealing, that it should 


discourage the high costs of inefficiency. But 
when this extends into use of federal funds to 
wipe out the business that helped provide those 
funds, it becomes a bewildering situation that 
we cannot understand. And when we sincerely 
believe that we are handling grain more effi- 
ciently and at less cost than any federal agency 
ever can or will do it; when we know that our 
employes have been paid higher wages for 
shorter hours than even the new Labor Act 
itself suggests; when we see our neighbors 
dropping out of business because they cannot 
pay excessive taxes and still compete with gov- 
ernment agencies; when we see our own gov- 
ernment freely use our combined government 
funds to promote and finance one part of our 
trade against another; then, surely, we cannot 
be blamed if we fail to understand the motives 
of the new method, nor can we be honestly ac- 
cused of reactionary economics if we strike back 
against the machinery that is threatening to 
destroy us, 


Support for Association Work.—If we 
have not been able to prevent some of the leg- 
islative features which have worked to our 
worst harm, it is only because we have faced 
a governmental philosophy which cannot be 
changed at once by the simple force of eco- 
nomics or logic. But also it is partly because 
the big job we have had to do has been greater 
than the men and funds we have had to work 
with. In times like this it is difficult, as you 
will easily see, to raise even a reasonably sat- 
isfactory working fund for national matters. 

We simply have to do the best job we can 
with the men and money available, and that 
money available has made it possible for us to 
have only part-time contact with the govern- 
ment offices in Washington. The economic 
plight of our trade makes it out of the ques- 
tion to seek greatly enlarged financial support 
on short notice. True, many firms now enjoy- 
ing benefits of association work like that done 
by the Indiana Association and our own Na- 
tional Association, are still short-sighted enough 
to hold back in the modest financial support 
which they should give us. 

Hold to this association, support it and fight 
with and for it. It is more and more. becoming 
your first line of defense against encroachments 
from state and federal competition. Be re- 
sentful if your competitor still declines to join 
with you in supporting the Indiana Grain Deal- 
ers Ass’n; insist that he contribute as: much as 
you to a work where he gets equal benefits. 


Farmer Repeats on Wheat Loan 


Joe Zerson, who operates the Farmers Ele- 
vator at Julesburg, Colo., other elevators at 
Sedgwick and Ovid, Colo., and Huntsman, Neb., 
and whose early days as a wrestler gave his 
6 ft. 1 in. physique a chest expansion of 9% 
inches, tells about a Julesburg farmer with 
5,000 bushels of wheat. 

The farmer took a 52c commodity credit 
corporation loan on his 5,000 bushels of wheat 
last year. This spring he accepted settlement 
of the loan at the differential offered by the 
government of 8c a bushel, and paid his 
loan. <A little later, when the market was 
around its peak, he came to the elevator, where 
he was offered a top price of 66c a bushel. 

“By all rights,” said the farmer, “I ought to 
sell you that wheat. It’s a mighty good price. 
But ['m not going to sell. I have just received 
notice that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
has raised its loan offer this year by 5c a 
bushel. Next year the corporation will again 
make favorable settlement. That 5,000 bushels 
of wheat will make more money for me if I 
leave it in the bin and take out another loan 
on it. It ought to make. 5c a bushel more for 
me hext year than on the crop year just com- 
pleted and I’ll still have the wheat to sell a 
year from now.” 
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[The grain dealers’ forum for the discussion of grain trade problems, practices and needed re- 


forms or improvements. 


Dealers having anything to say of interest to members of the grain 


trade are urged to send It to the Journals for publication.] 


Wants Dealers Paid for Not 
Handling Grain 


Grain & Feed Journals——A Montana farmer 
had 800 acres on which he had been paying 
taxes for several years. Finally he decided to 
let it go for taxes and one tax paying date had 
passed when a government agent offered him 
$350 a year to permit land to lay idle. Altho 
unable to rent the land for enough to pay taxes, 
he now gets $350 a year from the government 
and pays taxes of $50 per year. 

If the poor grain men who are paying tax 
upon tax, expense upon expense, could get a 
few good iron dollars for not handling grain, 
it would help them out some. Don’t know why 
they shouldn’t be paid for not handling, if 
somebody else is paid for not growing.—Good- 
rich Bros. Co., P. E. Goodrich, Pres., Win- 
chester, Ind. 


Ventilation Helps Prevent Fire 


Grain & Feed Journals: While it is undoubt- 
edly true that sparks from foreign metal can 
be considered definite cause of fire and explo- 
sion in hammer mills, we believe that there are 
other methods of approach which deserve con- 
sideration. The whole problem of possible 
means for fire prevention resolves itself into 
four specific phases, as follows: 

First, use of a magnetic separator as stand- 
ard equipment. We are not thoroly convinced 
that use of a magnetic separator precludes pos- 
sibility of fire: Naturally, it reduces the likeli- 
hood of trouble because a great percentage of 
the metal is bound to be trapped out before 
entering the mill. We have not found a mag- 
netic separator of the feed table type which is 
100 per cent perfect. First, the size of the piece 
of metal and the velocity at which it enters the 
mill; second, strength of the magnet; third, 
capacity at which the mill is being fed. When 
you are feeding a mill to a capacity of say 
10,000 pounds an hour, which is quite possible 
on a 50 hp. unit, grinding ear corn over a 
coarse screen, the thickness of the feed bed, as 
well as the nature of the material, as it enters 
the mill in many instances is such as to carry 
foreign substances past the magnet; fourth, it 
is quite possible to get a spark from a hard 
piece of stone, such as flint, on which no magnet 
is effective. 

The second method is to trap out foreign 
substances more or less mechanically. This 
method was used prior to the use of magnetic 
separators, but the faults are almost the same; 
it is not 100 per cent efficient, altho it will trap 
out stones as easily as it will other foreign sub- 
stance. It is still subject to difficulties of 
heavy feeding carrying thru a certain percent- 
age of foreign material which might easily 
cause damage. 

The third method is to ventilate the mill 
with fresh air so as to avoid possibility of spon- 
taneous combustible material staying in the 
grinding chamber. Ventilation probably has as 
much to do with the prevention of fire and ex- 
plosion as anything. It is inexpensive and 
prevents the accumulation in the grinder of 
extremely fine particles of dust equivalent to 
those which frequently cause spontaneous com- 
bustion (?) in mill lofts, etc. 

The fourth method would be to change the 
angular design of the hood so that materials 
that enter the mill can be picked up by the 
hammers and thrown out again before they are 
broken into small bits, become red hot and pass 
thru the screen into the feed. This is from a 


fire standpoint only. It will not prevent sparks. 

In the final analysis a combination of the 
four would be the nearest to perfection. 

Proper cleaning of dust chambers, pipes, etc., 
could be added as a fifth preventative measure. 
This depends upon the operator and probably 
will never be effectively accomplished. 

We are definitely opposed to insurance com- 
panies insisting upon manufacturers equipping 
hammer mills with magnetic separators inas- 
much as we have received no conclusive proof 
that the magnetic separator does any more to 
diminish the possibility of fire and explosion 
than mechanical separation or ventilation.—T. 
C. Alfred, Lancaster, O. 


One Half Selling Commission Must 
Be Paid on Wheat Stored for Loan 


Grain & Feed Journals: Notice just received 
from the Merchants Exchange of St. Louis, of 
which we as well as all other elevators in this 
market are members, makes it mandatory that 
we collect one-half the usual selling commis- 
sion, or 34c per bu., at the time the wheat is 
stored. Should the owner later ask us to sell 
the wheat for him, this 34c previously paid 
will be deducted from selling charges. This 
is a change from the policy announced July 
5th and will apply to all wheat received on and 
after July 10th. 

We will be glad to accommodate shippers by 
paying the freight charges and inspection and 
weighing fees and will then draw a draft for 
any such charges paid by us, plus the 34c per 
bu. charge, with negotiable warehouse receipt 
attached to draft—Corneli Elevator, C. Robt. 
Pommer, Warehouseman, St. Louis. 


Dust Explosion Hazards Can Be 


Reduced 


Gran & Feed Journals, Consolidated —I 
wish to thank you for the very well written 
editorial on page 424 of the May 24th issue, 
in which you described the results of the 
grain dust explosion at the Calumet Elevators. 

While in Chicago I inspected the premises 
and discussed with operators and engineers 
how to prevent such explosions. Your arti- 
cles and illustrations had covered the subject 
from the standpoint of the elevator operator, 
very fully. 

It is clear to me that there is a conflict of 
interest in the minds of some elevator super- 
intendents who do not feel justified in talk- 
ing too much about the hazards of their opera- 
tions, with owners or operating managers 
who do not want to think about the expense 
involved in changes. 

Education is required to give them all a 
slant which will reduce these hazards to the 
point where we know they will be less fre- 
quent, and less destructive. In other words, 
we know how to do it, as you have indicated, 
but it needs an awakened consciousness to 
carry it into reality. 

The conclusion that was printed in a Chi- 
cago daily paper, that a spark struck by a 
chisel in a grain dryer by a millwright caused 
the entire explosion is not warranted. The 
millwright in question was not burned. He 
would have been if he had started anything 
of the sort. It started elsewhere. 

Thank you for your consistent and able 
support in this matter of vital interest to the 
grain trade—M. Dwight Bell, Consulting En- 
gineer, Minneapolis. 


Handling Government Wheat 


Loans 


Grain & Feed Journals: Loan prices which 
the Government has announced for ‘the 1939 
wheat crop are: No. 1 K. C. Hard, 78c; No. 
1 K. C. Soft Red, 76c; St. Louis Hard, 8lc, 
and St. Louis Soft Red, 8lc. No. 2 wheat Ic, 
No. 3 wheat 3c and No. 4 wheat 6c per bu. 
less. Smutty and garlicky wheat carries a dis- 
count. It is important that the moisture con- 
tent be noted. The basis is 14% moisture, with 
lc discount for 144% and 2c discount for 15%, 
etc. 

Ship wheat you are handling for your cus- 
tomer on which he desires to get a loan to your 
K. C. or St. Louis commission house. For- 
ward the bill of lading in the usual way to 
the dealer who is handling this wheat for you 
in the terminal market, giving the name of the 
producer and all specific charges and advances. 


The car of wheat will be ordered to the ele- 
vator and the Government loan papers fur- 
nished to the commission merchant by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. As soon as the 
papers are filled out and delivered to the com- 
mission merchant, he will send them to shipper, 
who will deliver the papers to the producer,. 
who takes them to the County Agent and signs 
for the Government Loan. 

After the producer has signed these papers, 
which must be verified by the County Agent, 
papers will be delivered to shipper, so send 
them to the commission merchant completely 
signed and filled in. The commission merchant 
has these papers properly executed and applies 
for the loan. Shipper must attach to these 
papers a letter of transmittal from the pro- 
ducer, which allows the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to issue a check to the commission 
merchant for the freight, weighing, inspection, 
commission and shipper’s handling charge. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation will issue a 
check payable to the producer for the balance, 
which is the loan against the producer’s wheat. 
This check will be the amount of the loan on 
the producer’s wheat after all charges have 
been deducted. 

Shippers should find out from county agent 
whether producer is eligible for loan. This 
would avoid some trouble in case the producer 
is not entitled to a loan. 

Tf a local bank has arranged to take up these 
loan papers it should issue a draft to the pro- 
ducer for the amount of the loan and a draft 
to shipper for the ‘freight and handling charges 
against the shipment. 

In case the farmer does not have a car load 
of wheat, shipper may put wheat in the car 
belonging to two or three farmers or put some 
of his own wheat in the car, advising commis- 
sion merchant of the amount each farmer has 
in this car. The commission charges are %4c 
per bu. on the Kansas City market and 34c per 
bu. on the St. Louis market. 

Ten years ago Alexander H. Legge was se- 
lected by President Hoover as the outstanding 
American business man to take the chairman- 
ship of the Federal Farm Board. At the time 
farm prices were considered too low and it was 
hoped that the producers might be helped. July 
wheat then was selling at $1.13 per bu. and 
New York July cotton 18.28c¢ per pound. Since 
that time we have had all kinds of artificial 


influences, such as pegging, outright buying, . 


loaning, subsidizing, and holding; yet at the 
close today, in spite of all of these efforts, July 
wheat is 6834c per bu. and July cotton about 
9.50c.—Missouri Grain, Feed & Millers Ass'n, 
A. H. Meinershagen, Sec’y. 


It is unusual for a grain receiver to handle 
the same car twice; but car 30615 M.P. was 
received by the J. E. Rahm Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, June 22, from Beloit, Kan. The 
same 30615 was received by the same com- 


pany June 27, this time from Butler, Mo.,. 


where it was loaded June 26. 
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Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from Interior 
Points are always welcome. 
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St. Joseph, Mo.—The first movement of new 
wheat, of consequence, arrived in St. Joseph on 
June 26, when 296 carlots were received. Most 
of this grain was from central and southern 
Kansas territory, and represented previous pur- 
chases by mills and elevators. It is expected 
to be about the end of June before wheat moves 
in volume from the Kansas-Nebraska border 
territory.—N. K. T. 


Noblesville, Ind.—Very little new wheat is be- 
ing marketed, largely because farmers are dis- 
Satisfied with the price and are arranging to 
store it. Most new wheat marketed so far tests 
from 56 to 59 Ibs. to the bu.—W.B.C. 


Petersburg, Ind.—Wheat being delivered here 
from the new crop is of good quality. Most of 
the fields have averaged from 20 to 30 bus. to 
the acre, which is considered a good yield for 
Pike County. This is an increase of about three 
bus. to the acre over last year’s crop. Rains 
of late have delayed threshing.—W. B. C. 


Duluth, Minn.—The steady and heavy move- 
ment of grain into this market up to now ap- 
pears to show signs of bogging down. Farmers 
have been ready sellers of their crops because 
of the higher prices prevailing in the past sev- 
eral months. Mills paid high premiums for top 
grades of wheat and this in effect helped to in- 
fluence the higher price level for coarse grains. 
—F.G.C. 


Duluth, Minn.—Lake shipments of grain have 
fallen off, a seasonal condition the shipping trade 
is faced with each year. This is the in-between 
period when everybody seeks a rest before the 
new crop is harvested, marketed and moved 
and the usual fall rush sets in. Eastern buy- 
ers apparently have their current requirements 
filed and waiting for developments. Only an 
occasional boat charter is being made for some 
milling account so that there is nothing impres- 
sive in the present water movement. The 
freight rate on wheat to unload Buffalo, ranges 
from 1% to 2c per bu., depending on the size of 
eargo contracted. Hold or small loads take 
the higher rate.—F.G.C. 


Barley Movement in June 
Receipts and shipments of barley at the 
various markets during June, compared with 
June, 1938, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1939 1938 1939 1938 
Baltimore 3,826 CROSG @» SO ocel Manan 
Chicago 489,000 386,000 184,000 451,000 
Ft. William 1,100,150 723,058 1,284,190 1,320,896 
Ft. Worth 16,800 23,800 ZION 6 S88 aes 
Indianapolis PSO ODM Merde wccrme Phoris sect A Tea there 
Kan. City 14,400 17,600 20,800 4,800 
Milwaukee 834,000 720,680 357,450 480,725 
Minneapolis 2,546,600 877,590 2,045,100 1,806,090 
Omaha 24,129 4,800 43,200 17,200 
Peoria 200,520 203,000 135,900 104,600 
Philadelphia 1,609 425 3,031 1,591 
St. Louis 174,400 110,400 40,000 25, 600 
Seattle 27,000 Us OO I Ereis ehetaarelig “ake cp ert 
Superior 240,023 622,449 251,892 947,676 
Toledo 1,400 76,395 1,345 28,445 
Wichita 1,300 AOU) Meme ists aie tale Net 


Rye Movement in June 


Receipts and shipments of rye at the va- 
rious markets during June, compared with 
June, 1938, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1939 1938 1939 1938 
Baltimore 41,421 CeCe  Weedene © “omogotc 
PSOSCOM Me eee e ae EO OMe sit vors chee WEtedT) ra % 
Chicago 68.000 31,000 97,000 10,400 
Ft. William 541,860 31,965 113,002 199,284 
Ft. Worth mee, Rent eee sttare | ieideate 2 
Indianapolis 3,000 4,500 6,000 6,000 
Kan. City 13,500 15,000 15,000 16,500 
Milwaukee 32,545 14,150 21,335 15,060 
Minneapolis 1,285,500 246,850 285.000 240,830 
Omaha 63,726 14,000 11,200 43,400 
Peoria 85,800 63,600 13,800 4,400 
Philadelphia ...... CG OU Dima telnet 8,278 
St. Louis 1,500 5,600 40,000 25,600 
Seattle aL SND.) mp emee » — “roar Oae a wee: 
Superior 379,367 97,958 56.000 294.565 
Toledo 26,600 2,800 10,595 1,520 
NAVEL GUE cre ees cH TRCN y > st SCR OI 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Buffalo July 3 received its first 
new wheat. Two cars of No. 1 red, 60% lbs., 
arrived from Ohio. 


Boone Grove, Ind., July 7.—Combining of 
wheat will begin here the first of next week 
if the weather is favorable.—Boone Grove Grain 
Co; 


Ottawa, Ont., July 6.—Canadian wheat in store 
June 80 was reported as 104,081,099 bus. com- 
pared with 106,470,184 bus. for the preceding 
week and 25,906,106 bus. for the week ending 
July 1, 19388. Wheat receipts in the Prairie 
Provinces for the week ending June 30, amount- 
ed to 1,057,036 bus. During the corresponding 
week a year ago the receipts were 697,371 bus. 
Marketings in the three Prairie Provinces for 
the 48 weeks from Aug. 1, 1938, to June 30, 1939, 
as compared with the same period in 1938 were 
as follows: 282,543,544 and 122,472,624 bus.—R. H. 
Coats, Dominion Statistician. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The second largest receipts 
of wheat in market history came to Kansas 
City in the 1938-39 crop year ended June 30. 
Arrivals of bread grain were approximately 
110% million bus., 8% million greater than the 
preceding crop year and second only to 1930-31, 
when inbound movement amounted to 113,688,- 


000 bus. Receipts for 1938-39 crop year ended 


Oats Movement in June 
Receipts and shipments of oats at the va- 
rious markets during June, compared with 
June, 1938, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1939 1938 1939 1938 
Baltimore 79,672 TACSSD* Oe ce) te are 
Boston 9,100 DS GOO MEAL eed. BST 
Chicago 1,778,000 1,097,000 1,652,000 1,859,000 
Ft. William 2,332,855 315,697 2,044,837 684,034 
Ft. Worth 273,000 25,500 39,000 1,500 
Indianapolis 310,000 492,000 350,000 536,000 
Kansas City 66,000 86,000 58,000 180,000 
Milwaukee 22,600 15,820 62,700 81,700 
Minneapolis 1,225,500 484,790 598,500 1,208,810 
New Orleans 1,500 3,000 5,872 6,267 
Omaha 154,000 78,000 176,315 102,530 
Peoria 136,000 239,000 431,500 286,500 
Philadelhpia 14,355 38,161 12,253 46,585 
St. Joseph 154,000 148,000 38,000 36,000 
St. Louis 101,500 222,000 116) 000 174, 000 
Seattle 10,000 HOLOOOK eae Sacha ee vain eset 
Superior 325,224 101,781 1,018,500 319,148 
Toledo 308,310 291,900 1,280,350: 729,890 


Corn Movement in June 
Receipts and shipments of corn at the va- 
rious markets during June, compared with 
June, 1938, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1939 1938 1939 1938 
Baltimore 208,539 LAD: 4:1 OUetaeervever. cota ee thce te 
Boston 1,400 TEBOW is nater ee lB loqrnerers. 
Chicago 7,896,000 18,581,000 1,950,000 12,380,000 
pe hee, 6 eRe 25,476 1,07 19,604 
Ft. Worth 93,000 52,500 9,000 13,500 
MutLGhinsonie ah.act DB DOO TVR steric cet ss ake 
India’polis 1,212,000 1,440,000 1,276,000 1,054,000 
Kan. City 705,000 885,000 714,000 708,000 
Milwaukee 714,550 1,033,850 320,500 1,432,122 
Minn’polis 1,225,500 3,543,010 2,172.000 3,509,110 
New Orleans 378,341 2,201,444 189,400 2,279,867 
Omaha 862,400 447,647 1,307,590 1,134,975 
Peoria 1,399,085 2,411,200 619,985 1,509,350 
Philadelphia 3,642 59,427 5,713 26,250 
St. Joseph 136,500 372,000 331,500 330,000 
St. Louis 664,000 603,500 450,000 682,500 
Seattle 96,000 BB SOO Sitticeke: bet tle ctese 
Superior 1,708,970 2,117,082 3,474,984 2,460,542 
Toledo 315,000 375,000 278,975 463,320 
Wichita 1,300 EUs bapa tee | WA a as 


Wheat Movement in June 


Receipts and shipments of wheat at the 
various markets during June, compared with 


June, 1938, in bushels, were: 
Receipts Shipments 
1939 1938 1939 1938 
Baltimore 42,370 OOS TSS waar cienecatig Bree 


Chicago 986,000 1,180,000 1,228,000 2,330,000 
Ft. William 6,818,806 2,046,845 22,799,785 4.886,389 


Ft. Worth 5,850,600 6,470,000 953,400 1,731,800 
GaAlveSvOu merase. sOne QOLrSO0M | Unrscinc) 9) aided 
Houston 1h CIO EC Pee Ge” ES eiG 0 atoees c 


Hutchinson 6,923,150 2,820,150 
Indianapolis 129,000 138,000 
Kan. City 15,252,800 5,569,600 
Milwaukee 3,080 512,820 
Minn’polis 9,547,500 2,138,850 


46,000 
2,241,080 3,247,875 
5,600 564,525 
2,070,000 1,850,660 


New Orleans 2,800 45,089 65,802 110,339 
Omaha 1,847,361 914,157 525,000 882,483 
Peoria 140,960 74,600 136,900 70,800 
Philadelphia 34,350 36,734 89,191 172,013 
St. Joseph 1,707,200 91,200 276,800 374,400 
St. Louis 1,107,000 754.500 729,500 1,102,500 
Seattle TAG SOOM eA Se OOM a \auc hse eae aoc 
Sunverior 752,063 2,925,149 1,414,617 1,211,526 
Toledo 693,000 129,000 275,715 537,580 


Wichita 9,850,500 4,179,000 4,296,000 1,596,000 
June 30, compared to 1937-38 (000’s omitted) 
with 1937-38 in parentheses were as follows: 
1938-39, wheat, 110,613 (102,398); corn, 10,955 
(18,400); oats, 3,350 (8,390); kafir, 918 (930); rye, 
530 (612); barley, 402 (280); cane, 38 (42). 

Omaha, Neb.—The first carload of 1939 Ne- 
braska wheat, consigned by the Farmers Co- 
operative Elvtr. Co. of Beatrice, arrived at 
the Omaha grain market June 21, the earliest 
arrival of Nebraska wheat on record at the 
market. The former record was June 27. The 
wheat sold for 64%c a bu. An excess of rains 
raised the moisture content to 16.8 per cent, 
considerably above normal, but grain men said 
otherwise the wheat was ‘‘exceptionally good.”’ 
It weighed 56.2 lbs. a bu. and tested 14.55. 


CCC Loans on Sealed Corn 


Commodity Credit Corporation June 30 made 
available the final figures with reference to 
loans made to producers under the 1938-39 corn 
loan program, including the loans made by 
banks and other lending agencies. The total 
was $129,657,212.85 on 227,716,928 bus. of corn. 

In addition, loans were made in the fall of 
1938 upon 26,791,000 bus. of 1937 corn, the 
major portion of which was transferred from 
the 1937-38 loan program. All of these loans 
were made upon a basis of 57c per bushel, the 
corn being stored and sealed on the farm pur- 
suant to regulations issued by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


Why Power Alcohol Plants Fail 


By Leo M. CHRISTENSEN, pres. Chemical 
Foundation of Kansas Co., Atchison. 

The research at Atchison has accurately dem- 
onstrated that if the industry is set up on a 
sound basis, it can afford eventually to pay 
seventy-five cents to one dollar per hundred- 
weight for the various grains, and that is above 
the average market price for such grains in any 
but an abnormal period. But grain prices vary, 
and corn, for example, in a single decade may 
sell at a price as low as twenty-five cents per 
hundredweight or at as much as $2.50 per hun- 
dredweight. 

The value of power alcohol has been shown 
to be from twenty to twenty-five cents per gal- 
lon in-the present competitive motor-fuel field, 
and its value is remarkably stable. Thus in a 
year of very low farm product prices the power 
alcohol manufacturer would realize an ex- 
orbitant profit, but in a year of very high 
farm product prices he would lose his shirt. In- 
dustry cannot operate under such an arrange- 
ment. 


Corn Loans Extended 


Corn loans falling due Aug. 1 are to be ex- 
tended at the option of the borrower for 12 
months, the Washington administration an- 
nounced July 5. 

At the end of the 12 months the Washington 
administration will pay the borrower 6 cents 
per bushel for storage. If a grower needs 
money to build cribs the administration will 
let him have the 6-cent storage allowance in 
advance. 

Of the 257,127,595 bus. stored under 271,315 
loans at the rate of 57 cents per bushel 29,735,- 
961 bus. was produced in 1937 and the rest last 
year. The 1937 grain, to be eligible for loan 
extension, must be shelled. All corn must grade 
No. 3 or better and contain not more than 13.5 
per cent moisture if shelled and 15.5 per cent 
if ear corn. 

The privilege of extending loans will expire 
Oct. 1. Farmers not wishing to extend loans 
may deliver the collateral grain to the govern- 
ment after Sept. 1 as full payment of their 
obligation. The rate of interest is 4 per cent, 
or 2.28c per bushel at 57c. Deducting 2.28c from 
the 6c allowed by the administration for stor- 
age, leaves the farmer a profit of 3.72c per 
bushel per year on his transaction with the 
administration. If the borrowers on the 257,- 
000, 000 bus. take advantage of the administra- 
tion’s offer the cost to the taxpayers will be 
$15,427,655.70 annually for farm storage. 
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_ Crop Reports 


Reports on the acreage, condition and yield 
of grain and field seeds are always welcome. 


Boonville, Ind.—Because recent heavy rains 
have brought out the pastures in good shape, 
‘local mill and elevator men say the demand for 
millfeed has fallen off.—W. B. C. 


Wilson Creek, Wash.—The wheat crop will be 
considerably lighter than last year; winter 
wheat harvest will start about July 15.—Wilson 
Creek Union Grain & Tdg. Co. 


Woodston, Kan.—The wheat crop here is al- 
most a failure, averaging about 4 bus. per acre. 
Thousands of acres will not be cut. There is 
no barley or oats.—The Robinson Elevator. 


Duluth, Minn.—W. W. Bleecher, Duluth man- 
ager of the Hoover Grain Co., recently returned 
from an inspection trip thru the northwestern 
wheat fields and reported crop conditions gen- 
erally good.—F. G. C. 


Denver, Colo., July 8.—Rain is needed badly 
east of Denver, around Bennett, Byers, Agate. 
Harvest is on in full blast in this section, being 
two weeks early on account of dry weather rip- 
ening the crop rapidly.—W. H. Cramer. 


Chicago, Ill—The domestic wheat crop fore- 
cast is 709,000,000 bus., far below last year’s 
yield of 931,000,000 bus. Winter wheat produc- 
tion is estimated at 521,000,000 bus. and spring 
wheat at 188,000,000 bus. The corn crop is 
making excellent progress and promises a yield 
of 2,518,000,000 bus. as compared with the 1938 
erop of 2,542,000,000 bus.—C. E. Galvin, statis- 
tician, James E. Bennett & Co. 


Winnipeg, Man., July 5.— Our estimate for 
Durum wheat for the three provinces, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta is 1,287,300 acres; 
the government estimate is 1,754,000 acres. 
Basing this on the long-time average yield it 
would indicate, given reasonable weather condi- 
tions from now until harvest, a durum wheat 
crop of about 17,000,000 to 19,000,000 bus. as 
compared to 22,000,000 bus. last year and 25,- 
000,000 bus. in 1937. On the whole, crops over 
the three provinces are promising. Moisture con- 
ditions are adequate over most areas, with rains 
required in southeastern Saskatchewan and the 
Peace River country. Damage has been small 
and it is difficult to see how any further dam- 
age, of an extensive nature, can occur to lower 
the general prospects for a good crop.—McCabe 
Bros. Grain Co., Ltd. 


Rochester, Ind.—Clyde Ault, farmer, reports 
a 2% acre plot had produced 42 bus. of wheat 
to the acre after it was combined.—W. B. C. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Average protein of 3,239 
ears of all classes of wheat tested by the Kan- 
sas inspection department in the week ended 
June 380 was 12.83% and 1,555 ears tested by 
Missouri averaged 12.37%. The 4,794 cars tested 
by both departments had an average of 12.68%, 
compared with 12.87% for 1,961 cars the pre- 
ceding week and 11.99% for 1,787 cars a year 
ago. 

Springfield, Ill., July 5.—Corn and soybeans 
look very good. All green crops are making rapid 
growth. Winter wheat is a good crop tho quality 
has been lowered by frequent rains. Oat harvest 
is now under way in the upper central area. 
State oat prospect was improved by June rains, 
especially in northern Illinois. Yields mostly 
range from poor to fair.—A. J. Surratt, Sr. 
Agri. Statistician. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 7.— With all the 
hazards that are facing the crops at the present 
time, the outlook is bright for a fair to good 
crop of all grains, even on a greatly reduced 
acreage. The Pacific Northwest States are still 
suffering from droughty conditions. Rains have 
fallen in many sections but have not been suffi- 
cient, and although prospects are still fair, they 
are not as good as could be expected. Spring 
wheat and durum are making rapid progress 
under very favorable conditions.—Cargill Crop 
Bulletin. Pye st 


Decatur, Ill., July 8.—More rains this week 
continued to delay the wheat harvest. The 
rains have been followed by sweltering tem- 
peratures. Precipitation for the week 1.17 
inches; temperature range 56 to 98 degrees. 
Rainfall here Jan. ist to June 30th totaled 23.56 
inches, normal 19.38 inches. Very little wheat 
was combined this week. We have a good crop, 
although quality has been lowered by frequent 
rains the past two weeks. Weeds and grass 
are growing up in wheat fields that are waiting 


‘to be harvested as soon as the fields and grain 


dry out. Wheat that is in the shock is faring 
better. This wet weather cannot help but affect 
the quality of wheat; a fair percentage of ar- 
rivals are grading tough and the wheat will 
go into bins in unfavorable condition for stor- 
age, aS wet wheat carries a direct threat of 
heating. The corn crop continues to make 
rapid growth—color wonderful. The most ad- 
vanced fields are tasseling and shooting. The 
Illinois corn crop is two weeks ahead of normal 
and is large and vigorous for this time of year. 
These big stalks and heavy foliage will require 
above-normal rainfall from now on until the 
ears start forming to produce the bumper crop 
that present favorable prospects would indicate. 
—Baldwin Elevator Co. 


The GRopesrERS. JOURNAL 


Chicago, Ill., July 6.—Our July 1 forecast of 
winter wheat is 542 million bus. A month ago 
our forecast was 536 million. The July 1 condi- 
tion of the growing spring wheat crop is esti- 
mated at 69% of normal, as compared with 15% 
a year ago, indicating a production of 205 mil- 
lion bus. Crop last year was 244 million bus. 
Present 85% condition suggests a yield per acre 
of nearly 28 bus. and on 92 million acres a total 
production of 2,576 million bus. The condition 
is highest in the most important corn area, be- 
ing 92% of normal in Iowa, and 91% in Iinois, 
the two leading states.—Nat C. Murray, statis- 
tician, Jackson & Curtis, 


Springfield, Ill., July 6—Despite the showers, 
weather conditions were favorable for haying 
and harvest in most sections. Corn made good 
to excellent progress, and condition is likewise 
good to excellent except in some southeastern 
areas where condition is only fairly good. Cul- 
tivation is largely over, some corn having be- 
come too high before cultivation was completed; 
however, the crop is generally clean. Much 
corn is five feet high, and some is beginning 
to tassel in localities. Winter wheat harvest is 
under way in north-central areas, and much is 
in shock in the south with some threshing in 
progress; combining is active. Oat harvest 
ranges from starting to nearing completion; 
in the central and south; considerable is a poor 
crop. Soy beans are generally good, and weedi- 
ness is not general.—E. W. Holcomb 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 8.—On March 17 the 
official estimate of ‘Intentions to Plant’ gave 
flax 2,023,000 acres. The final harvested acre- 
ages for the three previous years were as -fol- 
lows: 1938—954,000; 1937—924,000; 1936—1,180,- 
000. The marked increase in acreage this year 
is due: first, to the price relationship between 
flax and other grain at the time of planting; 
second, to the excellent growing record made by 
the 1938 flax crop as compared. with other 
grains in the same territory; third, the special 
acreage limitation on wheat under the AAA 
which thereby eliminated wheat as a competi- 
tor of flax in the acreage allotment for soil 
depleting crops; fourth, the AAA _ provision 
which removed flax from the soil depletion base 
when planted as a nurse crop this season. 
Growing conditions over the Northwest have 
continued favorable this week. There have 
been frequent scattered showers and sufficient 
warm, sunny, growing days in almost every 
section to bring the plant along rapidly. Ex- 
perts still feel that the thin, weedy stands ob- 
served before June 15 in the southern sections 
of Minnesota have permanently reduced yields. 
That will remain to be seen. Grasshoppers are 


a definite menace and are at present active in. 


Montana and western North Dakota.—Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. 
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GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Chicago, Ill.—Condition of crops on July 1 
indicates the following production in bushels: 
winter wheat, 525,000,000; spring wheat, 190,- 
000,000; oats, 885,000,000; corn, 2,580,000,000; 
spring wheat western Canada, 885,000,000. 'The 
moisture situation is more favorable than has 
been usual at the start of July thruout the 
spring wheat sections in our Northwest and in 
western Canada. 
tinuing to make a brilliant showing, especially 
throughout the heavy acreage sections in the 
heart of the belt, in which locations there is 
more than usual moisture in the soil to help 
it thru the trying period of tasselling and early 
kernel formation, thereby indicating that along 
with the great increase in hybrid acres the 
erop may turn out larger than now expected.— 
H. C. Donovan, statistician, Thomson & Mc- 
Kinnon,. 


Ottawa, Ont., July 7.—The Canadian govern- 
ment crop report gives spring wheat a condi- 
tion of 102 per cent of the long-time average 
yield. The condition figure compares with 94 
per cent a month ago and 91 per cent a year 
ago. The report states that progress of the crop 
in the past month has seldom been equaled in 
such period. Manitoba condition is 97 per cent 


compared with 94 a month ago and 90 a year. 


ago; Saskatchewan, 101, against 92 a month ago 
and 92 a year ago, and Alberta, 105 per cent, 
against 96 a month ago and 91 a year ago. Con- 
dition of rye placed at 94, against 87 a month 
ago and 95 a year ago; oats at 98, against 93 a 
month ago and 92 a year ago, and barley, 96, 
against 93 a month ago and 90 a year ago. 

Greenfield, Ind.—Wheat is averaging about 25 
bus. to the acre and grading No. 2 for the most 
part. Wheat is uncommonly heavy in this sec- 
tion and the price at the mills and elevators is 
around 60c.—W. B. C. 


Chicago, Ill., July 5.—The winter wheat crop 
is estimated at 546,295,000 bus. compared with 
the 1938 crop of 686,637,000 bus. and the 1928-37 
average of 560,160,000. The June, 1939, official 
estimate was 523,431,000 bus. The indicated 
yield per acre of winter wheat is 14.0 bus. com- 
pared with the final of last year of 13.8 bus. and 
the 1928-37 average of 14.5. The estimated 
acreage of spring wheat for harvest is 17,873,000 
comparéd with 19,659,000 harvested last year 
and the 1928-37 average of 17,645,000. The 
planted acreage this year was about 81 per cent 
of the planted acreage for the 1928-37 period. 


Indicated yield per acre is 10.8 bus. Corn pro- 
duction is estimated at 2,532,996,000 bus. Last 
year’s crop was 2,542,238,000 bus. The oats 


acreage for harvest is estimated at 33,800,000, 
yield at 26.4 bus. and production at 892,320,000 
bus. Estimated rye yield per acre is 9.3 bus. 
and production 38,298,000 bus, Soybean acreage 
grown alone for all purposes is estimated at 
8,371,000 or an increase of 22 per cent over the 
6,858,000 official (unrevised) planted in 1938.—R, 
O. Cromwell, statistician, Lamson Bros. & Co. 

Winchester, Ind., July 8.—No use to say this 
is great corn weather, we seem to be having 
it every place. I drove some 300 miles early 
in the week to Western and Northern Indiana. 
There is a 99 per cent prospect for corn every- 
where. Of course, it is not very probable this 
crop will mature equal to what it looks like 
now, but we will have an average corn crop 
without any doubt. Our wheat is not turning 
out as well as the fields looked they would, 
and that is usually the case where conditions 
are almost perfect. Don’t believe as a rule this 
part of Indiana will show as large a yield per 
acre as last year. There is some trouble with 
fly and some blight. We are hearing of wheat 
testing as low as 49 lbs. and 53 lbs., some as 
high as 60 Ibs. to* the bushel. Threshing of 
wheat cut with binders is still going on and the 
latter part of this week they have been thresh- 
ing with combines. We had a heavy rain this 
morning which will stop threshing for a few 
days. We have had rain throughout Indiana 
for the last day or two. . We are hearing of 
wheat yielding as low as 10 to 12 bus. to the 
acre and others going to 30 bus. We imagine 
this county will go about 20 bus. to the acre as 
an average. Fields are pretty free of rye, not 
very much mixture. Corn fields are as clean 
as we ever saw them and so are oats fields, 
hardly a milk weed to the acre in oat fields. 
While oats have made a terrific recovery in the 
last 30 days they got off to a late start and 
probably there will not be any more bushels to 
the acre than last year, which was the poorest 
crop we ever had.—Goodrich Bros. Co., P. E. 
Goodrich, Pres. 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 28.—All grains have 
made consistent progress, although it has become 
increasingly evident, following the ideal growing 


Corn has been and is con-. 


conditions of the past two weeks, that much 
of the damage from the drouth of April and 
early May was irreparable. The severe dam- 
age in the Red River Valley is particularly im- 
portant in view of the large acreage and the 
fact that it is normally one of the heaviest pro- 
ducing areas in the entire Northwest. Small 
grains are generally headed out with the ex- 
ception of some northern districts. Heads, in 
many places, are short, but present weather 
conditions are ideal for satisfactory filling. Rye 
and winter wheat are rapidly nearing maturity. 
Some cutting will commence within a week in 
southern Minnesota and South Dakota. Flax 
varies considerably both in the stage of devel- 
opment and its condition. The major part of 
this crop is now in bloom and promises a satis- 
factory outturn. Corn has made _ excellent 
progress and is now well advanced. More than 
the usual complaint is heard this year of the 
weedy condition of tne fields, particularly where 
the crop was stubbled in. Western districts 
show a heavy growth of Russian thistles. Grass- 
hoppers are causing considerable apprehension 
in many districts and will be a definite menace 
to the crop, until it matures. Extensive migra- 
tion has not taken place as yet, but several 
flights have been reported, particularly in Mon- 
tana and South Dakota. The cool rainy weather 
of June, while tending to hold the grasshoppers 
in check, has prolonged the hatching period and 
interferred to some extent with baiting opera- 
tions. In several places, airplanes are now 
being used to augment the usual baiting meth- 
ods. Parasites, notably the flesh fly, have de- 
stroyed large numbers of grasshoppers in local- 
ized areas.—Van Dusen Harrington Co., by Paul 
C. Rutherford. 


U.S. Visible Supply July 8. 


Last week Prev. week Year ago 


bus bus. us. 
Wiha! seecs scr .se ret 91 661,000 77,462,000 41,291,000 
OOLTIOM eee 28,226,000 29,521,000 21,805,000 
Oats renee 5,607,000 5,635,000 5,860,000 
SERVO" serteteleas syerere 7,463,000 7,374,000 986,000 
Barley feces. 3,794,000 3,617,000 2,869,000 


Corn acreage allotments of co-operating 
farmers are to be decreased in the 1940 cam- 
paign, according to Wallace, “if this year’s 
crop is normal or better.” 


The F.S.C.C. bought 42,800,000 lbs. of rice 
from the Arkansas Rice Growers Co-opera- 
tive Ass’n June 23, its first purchase of the 
year, to remove the surplus. Practically all 


rice of last year’s crop is out of the farmer’s 
hands.—J. H. G.. 


Beans to the amount of 250 cars, additional, 
have recently been purchased by the F-.S.C.C., 
it was announced July 5. During the 1938-39 
marketing year the F.S.C.C. purchased 565,550 
bags of Michigan beans, which have been dis- 
tributed in 35 states. 


ee) 


Government Crop Report 


Washington, July 10.—The crop reporting 
board of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture makes 
the following report: 


Acreage Total production 

(in thousands) (in thousands) 
; _ For Indicated 

Harvested harvest July.1, 

Crop— 1938 1939 1938 1939 
Corniwallas secs 91,792 90,734 2,542,238 2,570,795 
Wheat, all 30,801 716,655 
WiIDEers nee as 686,637 537,767 
All spring 244,164 178,888 
AD WETITE aa lcter tah 3,54 40,445 30,890 
Other spring... 16,965 13,333 203,719 147,998 
OATES rerayas-Couaanae 477 38,574 1,058,839 872,823 
BATION. “icc: avira 10,518, 12,546 52,1389 245,886 
IVE lacs amikore peat By A ame. 0) 55,039 41,486 
Rlaxseed' ie .e a. 954 2,034 8,171 15,398 
Rice) citrckts ieisae 1,068 1,042 52,303 50,278 
Hay, all tame 56,309 57,801 80,299 12,794 
lary), wildie eerste 1,774 11,386 10,444 8,856 

Hay, clover, and 

timothy ass 21,320 21,516 27,754 23,807 
Hay, alfalfa .... 13,462 13,551 28,858 26,561 
Beans, dry edible 1,671 1,562 15,268 11,897 
Soy beanst ..... 6)858;-y3,A1 OF Sek eek Mees 
*Hxcludes sweet clover and lespedeza. tIn- 
cludes some quantities not harvested. Beans, 


dry edible, 100 lb. bag. tGrown alone for all 
purposes. 
GRAIN STOCKS ON FARMS ON JULY 1 
Average 
—1928-’37— me ——1939——_ 
1,000 1,000 ci 000 
Crop— Pct.§ bu. Pet.§ bu. Pet.§ pu. 
Corn for ; 
grain 18.7 376,299 27.4 642,922 36.8 836;921 
Oats 13.9 446,171 16.9 196,065 17.5 184,877 
Wheat 
Cold crop), ‘7-97 51,212" 6.85 BONS 9 eeOksos 


§Per cent of preceding year’s crop. 


Winter Wheat Production in Leading States 
(thousand bus.) 


July 1, Juneil, Final, 
1939 1939 1938 
(Oil meeere myn aaoict: jose 35,682 35,682 46,332 
Iingiamar S.7cs <ctrceeciee 25,624 25,624 30,096 
Minos e722 th ene es 34,428 34,416 41,995 
Missourl ricer 24,825 22,342 SLL 
Nebraska. iis eee ee 35,432 36,501 52,824 
ICaSA Sy rien eee 110,806 105,530 152,114 
Olkilahomar ce. 52,286 44,242 58,322 
TE ORES nocd, ote sc ecare eee 29,390 30,860 35,046 
Montanacan. snceecimene 22,304 18,364 24,581 
TOA O Py arse ait cot eters 12,318 12,034 17,500 
Washington 25,798 23,128 32,319 
Oregon" 2). Ake aloe on ee 12,340 11,106 15,867 
Galitorniat 5. a.neees 9,376 9,376 12,733 
Corn Prospects (000 omitted) 

—Acreage— —Production— 
Final Final 

F 1939 1938 1939 1938 
Ohio we src 3,425 3,568 157,650 ~ 156992 
Tn@iamar ceases 4,144 4,229 178,192 173,889 
Hin Oiss Face cere 8,093 8,430 364,185 379,350 
Minnesota 4,546 4,501 163,656 157,535 
TO Want ance 9,791 10,306 445,450 468,923 
Missouri ..... 4,090 4,260 114,520 106,500 
South Dakota. 2,859 2,974 54,321 35,688 
Nebraska : BOM 7,430 167,325 107,735 
ISERACEISS ean ga 3,094 2,260 61,380 45,200 
Oklahoma 1,947 1,754 38,940 35,080 
MORAG. cree kee 4,870 4,728 82,790 75,648 


Daily Closing Prices 


The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley and soybeans for September 
delivery at the following markets for the past two weeks have been as follows: 


Wheat 
Option June June June July July July July July July July July 
High Low 28 29 30 al 3 5 6 a 8 10 11 

(OL AnKCE Ete ee cinta arrow a in 79%. 66 713%, 72% 8672 71% 69% 70 69% 68% 67146 663% 66% 
Winnipeg® oo enccces swore 685, 54 5954 615% 61 .... -D9% 6036 59% 57% 55% 54% 55 
Va SL DO OLN ss crsaienraeailtte SHheieas witienee Oe 59% 58% 5954 5814 59 58% 58% 571%, 56 5614, 
ISAT SAB OVC Var suissunsneeieke 75 62% 67% 68% 67 66% 64% 65% 655% 64% 638% 62% 62% 
Minmeapolig) siisasniiennete 82% 685, 75% 7 76 75 12% 3% 173% 72% 71% 70% 71% 
Duluth,  Guyvundi. o-ts boas s 73% 60 675, 68 6714 66 64 654% 65% 4 638% 62 6314 
IMELINV RUC We .ccvstets el slrnie 7914 6646 713% 72% 72 71% 69% 70 69% 685% 67% 66% ae 

Corn 3 
Gia ean snsuabhotensonta 5614 46%, 49 4914 487% 48% 4814 48% 4914 4814 473% 47 473% 
Eeamisais “Ci cneres were 524% 463g 4736 473% 4714, 47% 46% 46% 47% 47% 47 4656 4656 
AMIGD I ge RO ELEY) Meera gain co oa 56 rice, AO 4914 49 49 485% 48% 49% 48% 473% AT ee 

Oats 
GTC AEO maeranyen itected take enya 335, 26% 380% 3134 30% 304 295% 30 30 294, 29 28% 2916 
WinmnipG ian siatases nemesis » 314%, 2636 285 29% 28% .... 28 28% 2832 27% 27% 26% 26%, 
NITILECA DO LIS metallicity 3052 251% 27% 28% 28 2716 27 27% 27% 26% 26% 25% 26% 
AVOAVG ALIS) Mardiavets chee atte teccesis 33% 264% 30% 31% 30% 30% 29% 30 30 294, 29% 28% 

Rye 
GiGeie OMe maeteattse ascetic 56% 42% 46144 47% 461% 46 46% 47% 46% 45% 44% 438% 421% 
Minneapolis 523%, 38% 42% 48% 433% 425% 48 438% 48% 41% 40% 40% 39% 
NVITIMIDE SY Hitins vtteseoeuln cleuctse 50%, 38% 42% 44 434 ... 42% 42% 423% 40% 40% 39% 388% 

Barley 
WEIMAR MOIS! yer isake es ays. ta 40% 31%, 353% 36 35 34% 338%, 338% 33 32 3214, 31% 32% 
SUVARI BY wrsts jain e culeceerarareiensts, 2 A1% 32% 36% 36 36% ~.... +385 386% 353% 34% 341% 3356 338% 
Soybeans 

CCA O metre nee sverate a0 54 . 845% 72% 76% TWH TI% THE 16% 755 76% 76 754% T4% 72% 


“October delivery. 
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2,152,438. Brack B. McHan, 
Quincey, Ill., assignor to Calcium Carbonate Co., 
Chicago, Ill. A food product comprising a grit- 
like particle anda stabilized iodine substance 
carried by the grit. : 

2,154,661.. Dust Collector. Robert A. Briggs, 
Jr., West Hartford, Conn. A dust collector 
comprising a housing having an annular ring 
member which presents a substantially free 
exterior surface for the purpose of providing an 
area for the attachment of the supporting struc- 
ture of the housing, and a plurality of freely 
removable portions detachably secured to said 
ring member. 


2,146,776. Feed Mixer. Earl Strominger, Liv- 
ermore, Cal. A housing, a rotating member 
mounted therein, means for delivering feed to 
said member, vanes carried by the member for 
throwing the feed radially therefrom, means for 
changing the flow of feed to one parallel with 
the axis of the member, means for delivering 


a fluid to the member, and means carried by: 


the member for spraying the fluid upon the 
feed. 


2,149,123. Loading Spout Holder. Otto Nico- 
laus, Julesburg, Colo. A supporting frame; a 
vertical shaft journaled in frame; a hinge upon 
the upper extremity of vertical shaft; a bar 
guiding member supported by hinge so that it 
may swing in a vertical plane; a spout sup- 
porting bar slidable in bar guiding member; a 
segment gear attached to frame concentric with 
shaft. 


2,150,827. Process for Preserving Cereals. 
Aquiles Argentino Ginaca, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. A process for preserving materials such as 
cereal and the like, comprising the steps of 
placing the material to be treated in a storage 
chamber, uniformly distributing a gaseous mix- 
ture thruout the material so as to displace any 
air present, said gaseous mixture consisting of 
1 to 10% oxygen, 1 to 5% hydrogen, and 98 to 
85% carbonic gas, and maintaining the gaseous 
mixture in the chamber during the period of 
storage. 

2,155,219. Separation of Seeds. Theodore 
Harle, Pacific Palisades, Cal. A process for the 
classification and selective separation of plant 
seeds which comprises immersion of the seeds 
in water, addition of a flotative frothing reagent, 
addition to the mixture of seed and reagent 
of pulverized insoluble minerals as a strengthen- 
ing armor for froth bubbles, and subsequent 
agitation of the resultant admixture in froth- 
held flotation apparatus for the separation of 
the seed material into froth concentrates and 
non-floating tails. 

2,150,716. Seed Cleaning Machine. John F. 
Field, Owosso, Mich. An opposed pair of later- 
ally inclined endless fabric belt units forming 
a V-shaped belt trough journaled in the pan 
with their lower ends closely adjacent and con- 
_tacting with the brushes; means for simulta- 
neously moving the belts so that their upper 
runs move upwardly and outwardly to discharge 
refuse over the tops of the units into the pan; 
means for rotating the brushes to raise the nap 
on the belts and to carry the refuse to the lower 
end of the pan. 


2,147,878. Spiral Conveyor. 
ster, assignor to L. Burmeister Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. A separable coupling for use in con- 
nection with a support having a bearing, com- 
prising a coupling member adapted to be jour- 
naled in bearing and to have an ‘end projecting 
a short distance therefrom, a second coupling 
member having an end abutting the projecting 
end of the first coupling member, removable 
means positionable adjacent the bearing for 
effecting a driving connection between abutting 
ends, 

2,147,656. Commodity Quotation System. How- 
ard L. Krum, Kenilworth, and Albert H. Reiber, 
Hyanston, Ill. In a quotation repeating system, 
a single line receiving distributor having seg- 
ments corresponding in arrangement and num- 
ber to the ordinal sequence of the signal ele- 
ments of a message, said signal elements being 
predeterminedly assigned in definite groups to 
the permuted signals of a code, a correspond- 
ing number of storage relays each associated 
with one of said segments for momentarily stor- 


Lloyd G. Burmei- 


ing a signal condition received over its seg- 
ment, and a retransmitting distributor. 


2,143,068. Ring Hammer Mill. Stanley Denton 
Hartshorn, Philadelphia, assignor to Pennsyl- 
vania Crusher Co., Philadelphia, Pa. A sus- 
pension element in position to engage the ham- 
mer internally at a point which is rearward and 
inward of said propulsion engagement with 
respect to said direction of movement of the 
hammer and which is to receive the centrifugal 
thrust on the hammer during idling rotation of 
the hammer system, the hammer being mount- 
ed for movement inwardly suspension element 
upon crushing engagement with material to 
transfer the centrifugal thrust. 

2,153,703. Grain Conveyor. Howard M, UIll- 
man, Bluffton, Ind. An annular chamber hav- 
ing’ a feed opening in one side, the opposite 


Side wall having a recess therein, a discharge 


conduit integral with and communicating with 
the chamber thru the peripheral wall thereof, 
a disc revolubly mounted in the recess and hay- 
ing a plurality of blades on its exposed face to 
contact and eject the fed materials thru the 
conduit, and a short by-pass formed on and 
integral with the conduit, and communicating 
therewith and opening directly into the cham- 
ber adjacent to the entrance into the conduit. 


2,148,022. Hammer Mill. Carl KE. Haaland, 
Marysville, Wash. In a roughage disintegrating 
mill, a housing having a perforation extending 
from its interior to its exterior. A plurality of 
spaced apart arms provided with teeth at their 
free ends and a plurality of teeth extending 
longitudinally along the under sides of arms, a 
crank shaft having a plurality of throws, spaced 
apart about crank shaft, arms being pivotally 
mounted upon throws intermediate the ends of 
arms, a plurality of links, one for each arm 
and each pivoted at one end to its arm adja- 
cent the end of said arm opposite said free end. 


2,152,114. Dust Separator. Hermannus van 
Tongeren, Heemstede, Netherlands. A vertical- 
ly disposed casing has a curved, substantially 
vertically disposed side wall, a wall closing the 
top of casing, said casing having a gas inlet 
opening, a gas outlet pipe extending thru the 
top wall of said casing downwardly into said 
casing and having its lower end open and dis- 
posed between the planes of the upper and the 
lower ends of said inlet opening, the side wall 
of the casing having a tangentially disposed 
skimming opening extending upwardly to the 
top wall of said casing, and a dust discharge 
duct leading from said skimming opening. 


2,143,306. Purification of Seed and Grain. 
Theodore Earle, Pacific Palisades, Cal. The 
method of treating seeds and cereal grains for 
the separation and removal therefrom of fungus 
growths, spores, spore cells, insects and their 
eggs, larvae, nits, and infested grains, which 
eonsists of agitating the material in a froth 
flotation cell in the presence of a reagent con- 
sisting of a relatively minute amount of a true 
frother, for physical detachment of infesting 
material from the seed and grain surfaces thru 
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rubbing contact between said surfaces, thoro 
exposure of the infesting material surfaces to- 
contact with the frother, and development of a 
froth bed in the cell, and consequent selective 
elevation of the detached infesting agencies and 
infested grains as a froth-held concentrate 
separate from the cleansed material remainin 

as a tailings product in the cell. it 

2,153,026. Dust Collector. John K. Ringius 

San Francisco, Cal. In a centrifugal dust col- 
lector having a vertically arranged substantial- 
ly conical imperforate walled single chamber 
and a centrally disposed tubular exhaust gas 
outlet opening out of the top of the chamber 
projecting a distance down into the same, ‘the 
improvement which comprises providing addi- 


‘tional means for injecting gas under pressure, 


taken from a position close to said inlet sub- 
stantially out of the spiral path of the moving 
gas, to the lower portion of the cone in a down- 
ward tangential manner tending to urge the 
separated powders along in their spiral direc- 
tion of movement and downward. 


2,149,571. Hammer Mill. Wm. A. Battey, 
Haverford, Pa., assignor to Pennsylvania 
Crusher Co., Philadelphia, Pa. A breaker plate 
forming a wall of crusher chamber and mounted 
in the housing and spaced from the hammer 
path by a distance greater than the diameter 
of the largest piece of material to be crushed 
and acting to intercept material from the feed 
means impacted by the hammers when rotated 
in one direction, another breaker plate forming 
an opposite wall of said chamber and symmetri- 
cally mounted at the other side of said plane 
with respect to the first mentioned breaker 
plate and similarly spaced from the hammer 
path and acting to intercept material from the 
feed means impacted by the hammers when 
rotated in the other direction, and a discharge 
outlet for the crushed material through the 
lower portion of the chamber below both of said 
breaker plates. 

2,144,054. Feed Forming Machine. Claude C. 
Hall, Portland, Ore. A pair of roller support- 
ing members fixedly disposed upon shaft, a 
plurality of tapered rollers rotatably disposed 
between roller supporting members and spaced 
equi-distant from each other, so that their re- 
spective peripheral surfaces are adjacent the 
inner face of die, means for imparting rotation 
to each of the rollers, a plurality of equally 
spaced feeder shoes adjustably secured to one 
of the roller supporting members, said feeder 
shoes adapted to direct the material being 
processed toward the die, so that it is engaged 
by the rollers and forced thru the passages in 
the die, and means for feeding a uniformly pro- 
portioned amount of material to be processed 
between said rollers and said feeder shoes. 


2,144,055. Forming Compressed Feeds. Claude 
C. Hall, Portland, Ore. An extrusion machine 
for compressed feeds comprising, a cylindrical 
casing, a Shaft extending longitudinally there- 
through, a screw-worm conveyor keyed to shaft, 
a compression-head also keyed to shaft, the 
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_threads of screw-worm conveyor and compres- 
sion-head coinciding at their meeting ends, a 
bowl-shaped die disposed about shaft and posi- 
tioned at the delivery end of cylindrical casing, 
said die having the following structural char- 
acteristics: a body member with a solid vertical 
face, a ‘hub extending thru said solid face, an 
annular groove formed within the inner wall of 
said solid face and surrounding said hub, a per- 
forated annular member integrally joined to and 
extending rearwardly from and at.a predeter- 
mined angle to said solid face, an annyal flange 
extending from the periphery of the perforated 
annular member, and an annular” shoulder 
formed at right angles to said flange. 

2,153,270. Dust Collector. Arthur B. Osgood, 
Minneapolis, Minn. <A dust collector compris- 
ing a casing having annularly spaced inner and 
outer cylindrical walls connected by a substan- 
tially horizontal cover or top wall and providing 
therebetween an unrestricted annular pas- 
sageway, said inner and outer walls being 
formed adjacent said top wall with tangentially 
disposed discharge and inlet openings respec- 
tively which openings communicate with said 
annular space to discharge therewithin in the 
same direction, said outer wall having a con- 
stricted lower dust receiving portion depend- 
ing below the lower open end of said inner cyl- 
indrical wall whereby to provide an air outlet 
stack centrally thru said casing, and said stack 
being provided with a dome the side wall of 
which is a _ substantial. continuation thereof 
above said top wall and having a tangential 
outlet leading therefrom over said top wall to 
co-operate with said tangential inlet in causing 
air under treatment to whirl violently thru 
said annular air passage and also thruout said 
central outlet stack, whereby dust entrained 
with the air in said central stack will be thrown 
against the inner wall of said stack and ex- 
pelled therethru into the whirling incoming air 
stream in said annual passageway for further 
separation therefrom. 


An Aid to Recording Power 
Costs 


Operators of stationary engines, motor ve- 
hicles or tractors may obtain free of charge 
on application to the International Harvester 
Co. a simple industrial power record book af- 
fording without much extra labor an accurate 
and comprehensive statistical picture of how 
their power equipment is operating and how 
much each tractor and each stationary engine 
is costing. For use with this book a printed 
form to be filled in daily by the tractor or 
engine operator has also been devised, and both 
these drivers’ daily report forms and cost books 
are available to owners whether they operate 
International equipment or not. 


The “Operator’s Daily Report” form is avail- 
able in pads of fifty. It requires no bookkeep- 
ing help. Any owner or operator can keep it 
up to date himself with only a few minutes’ 
attention per day. A few more minutes are 
required at the end of the month to add and 
transfer the monthly total to the annual sum- 
mary page. At the end of the year the month- 
ly totals are added across to give the yearly 
total. It would be hard to imagine anything 
simpler or faster. 


"Area of Production" 


_ An employer shall be regarded as engaged 
in the first processing of any agricultural or 
horticultural commodity during seasonal opera- 
tions within the “area of production” within the 
meaning of Section 7 (c): an 

(a) if all the commodities processed come 
from farms in the general vicinity of the proc- 
essing establishment and the number of em- 
ployes there engaged in such processing does 
not exceed seven, or 

(b) with respect to dry edible beans, if he 
is so engaged in an establishment which is a 
first concentration point for the processing of 
such beans into standard commercial grades 
for marketing in their raw or natural state. As 
used in this subsection (b), “first concentration 
point” means a place where such beans are first 
assembled from nearby farms for such process- 
ing but shall not include any establishment nor- 
mally receiving a portion of the beans as- 
sembled from other first concentration points, or 

(c) if all the commodities processed come 
from farms in the immediate locality of the 
processing establishment and the establishment 
is located in the open country or in a rural 
community. As used in this subsection (c) 
“Immediate locality” shall not include any dis- 
tance of more than ten miles, and ‘open coun- 
try” or “rural community” shall not include any 
city or town of 2,500 or greater population ac- 
cording to the 15th United States Census, 1930. 

Employe—An individual shall be regarded 
as employed in the “area of production” ‘within 
the meaning of Section 13(a) (10), in handling, 
packing, storing, ginning, compressing, pas- 
teurizing, drying, preparing in their raw or 
natural state, or canning of agricultural or 
horticultural commodities for market, or in 
making cheese or butter or other dairy prod- 
ucts : 

(a) if he performs those operations on mate- 
rials all of which come from farms in the gen- 
eral vicinity of the establishment where he is 
employed and the number of employes engaged 
in those operations in that establishment does 
not exceed seven, or 

(b) with respect to dry edible beans, if he 
is so engaged in an establishment which is a 
first concentration point for the processing of 
such beans into standard commercial grades for 
marketing in their raw or natural state. As 
used in this subsection (b), “first concentration 
point” means a place where such beans are first 
assembled from nearby farms for such process- 
ing but shall not include any establishment 
normally receiving a portion of the beans assem- 
bled from other first concentration points, or 

(d) if he performs those operations on 
materials all of which come from farms in the 
immediate locality of the establishment where 
he is employed and the establishment is located 
in the open country or in a rural community. 
As used in this subsection (d), “immediate lo- 
cality” shall not include any distance of more 
than ten miles and “open country” or “rural 
community” shall not include any city or town 
of 2,500 or greater population according to the 
15th United States Census, 1930.—From admin- 


These Rats Consumed 250 Bushels of Ear Corn in 15 Months. 


istrative regulation of June 15 giving latest def- 
inition of “area of production’ by Administra-' 
tor Elmer F. Andrews, of the Wages | 
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State Tax on Sales 
By Tep Brascn, sec’y Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Ass’n. 

Sales of feed (including chopped wheat, 
oats and barley) to persons who purchase the 
same for use in commercial production are also 
sales at wholesale and not subject to the Retail 
Sales Tax. “Use in commercial production,” 
as here used, means use in feeding livestock, 
animals and poultry kept for the purpose of 
producing for sale milk, eggs, wool, fur, meat 
or other substances obtainable therefrom. How- 
ever, sales of such articles to persons who 
consume the same for use other than in use for 
commercial production are sales at retail and 
subject to the Retail Sales Tax. 

Sales of tangible personal property to per- 
sons erigaging in farming are at wholesale and 
not subject to the Retail Sales Tax when such 
property is purchased for resale or to become 
an ingredient of products produced for sale or 
a container to be resold with such_ product. 
Thus, sales of grain sacks which are resold 
with grain produced, sack twine used in binding 
such sacks, wire for binding bales of hay and 
alfalfa which are sold, box shooks, fruit and 
vegetable wrappers and the like are wholesale 
sales, and not subject to the tax. : 

However, sales of tangible personal property 
to persons engaging in farming are retail 
sales and subject to the Retail Sales Tax 
when such property is not resold and does not 
become an ingredient of products produced for 
sale. Thus, the Retail Sales Tax must be col- 
lected upon sales to such persons of binder 
twine, pea twine, hop wire, cleaning materials, 
disinfectants, including seed disinfectants, litter 
of all kinds and the ingredients thereof, peat 
moss, machinery, tools and the like. 

The sales tax does not apply to the charges 
made for cleaning, treating or chopping grain 
when such grain is to be sold or used in 
commercial production. However, when such 
services are rendered for persons who do -not 
sell the grain nor use the same in commercial 
production, the Retail Sales Tax is appli- 
cable under the recent amendment to the Reve- 
nue Act of 1935, which amendment provides, in’ 
effect, that the Retail Sales Tax shall be col- 
lected upon the charges made for the cleaning, 
etc., or otherwise altering or improving per- 
sonal property of consumers or for consumers. 


The Cost of Feeding Rats 


Cribbers of corn who neglect to line their 
cribs with wire or close mesh will be inter- 
ested in the experience of Floyd Gottsche who 
filled what he considered a rat-proof crib with 
new corn late in 1937. Last month he emp- 
tied the crib and with the aid of several friends 
and an alert dog killed 260 rats who had been 
making the crib their headquarters for over 
a year. The owner of the corn estimated that 
the rats had consumed about 250 bushels, as 
those killed were all well fed. A photo of 
these expensive boarders is reproduced here- 
with. The frequent use of K R O would 
have killed the rats and saved the corn. 

Storing corn in open cribs without elevat- 
ing the cribs or lining them with wire will 
always prove an expensive practice. Some 
crib builders place inverted pans over the top 
of pillars supporting cribs so as to make it 
impossible for rats to gain admission to the 
cribs over the pillars. 

Corn buyers who fail to discount heavily 
corn which has been damaged or infested by 
rats will suffer heavy loss if they try to dis- 
pose of their purchases in the central mar- 
kets. 

K RO is made from red squill which kills 
more rats than anything else, yet is harmless 
to domestic animals. Rats cannot vomit; 
other animals can. 
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Hearing of Cargill Charges 
to Begin July 31 


The Commodity Exchange Administration 
has announced that hearing on the complaint 
by Sec’y Wallace, Dec. 22, 1938, against Car- 
gill, Inc, of Minneapolis, the Cargill Grain 
Company of Illinois, a wholly-owned subsid- 
iary of Cargill, Inc., and certain officers of 
both corporations, would be held on July 31. 
The officers of the two corporations cited are 
J. H. McMillan, Jr.. E. J. Grimes, Julius Hen- 
del, and Philip Sayles. 

These respondents were charged, in Sec’y 
Wallace’s complaint, with having manipulated 
and with having attempted to manipulate the 
price of the 1937 September and 1937 Decem- 
ber corn futures on the Chicago Board of 
Trade and cash corn, as well as with having 
attempted to corner and haying cornered the 
1937 September Chicago corn future. They 
were also charged with having engaged in fic- 
titious or “wash” sales of corn futures on the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

The hearing will be held before Jack W. 
Bain, attorney of the office of the solicitor of 
the Department of Agriculture, who has been 
designated referee by the Secretary. The hear- 
ing will be held in Room 1831, South Building, 
Department of Agriculture. 


Agricultural Burocracy 
Enlarging 


Sec’y of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace an- 
nounced June 30 the establishment as of July 
1 of the Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions, to continue under his own office the ac- 
tivities of the personnel taken away from him 
and transferred to the Department of State 
under the President’s reorganization plan No. 
Il. The new buro will collect information on 
foreign agricultural production. 

Altho the agricultural attaches are trans- 
ferred from the Department of Agriculture to 
the Department of State the new buro will 
attempt to direct the reporting work of the 
Department of State attaches. 

A new full-fledged Buro to be known as the 
Agricultural Marketing Service has been 
created by the Sec’y of Agriculture, to take 
over part of the work of four other Buros. 

From the Buro of Agricultural Economics— 
market research service and regulatory work in 
connection with cotton, dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts, fruits and vegetables, grain, livestock, 
meats and wool, hay, feed and seed, tobacco, 
warehousing, market news service, and all of 
the work on crop and livestock estimates; from 
the Buro of Animal Industry—administration 
of the Packers and Stockyards Act; from the 
Buro of Plant Industry—administration of the 
Federal Seed Act; from the Buro of Dairy In- 
ace of the Dairy Exports 

ct. 

Among the activities of the new Buro of 
Agricultural Marketing Service are research 
and demonstration in standardization, grading, 
preparation for market, handling and other re- 
lated phases of marketing; and the administra- 
tion of “rules of fair play’ in the merchandis- 
ing of farm commodities. 

The activities involve the administration. of 
17 specific laws: the Cotton Standards Act, 
Cotton Futures Act, Grain Standards Act, 
Packers and Stockyards Act, Perishable Agri- 
cultural Commodities Act, two Standard Con- 
tainer Acts, Produce Agency Act, Export Ap- 
ple and Pear Act, Dairy Products Act, Ware- 
house Act, Tobacco Inspection Act, Federal 
Seed Act, Cotton Grade and Staple Statistics 
Act, Tobacco Stocks and Standards Act, the 
Wool Standards Act, and the Peanut Statistics 
NGt, ‘ 

C. W. Kitchen, chief of the new agency, was 
formerly assistant chief of the Buro of Agri- 
cultural Economics. He has leen identified with 
the Department’s marketing research, service 


and regulatory work for nearly 25 years. As- 
sistant chief is Harry E. Reed. 2 

The change in overhead name involves no 
change in the relationship of the Federal Grain 
Supervision to grain inspection, the supervisors 
continuing their contacts with inspectors as 
before. 


Crop Insurance Program 


for 1940 Wheat 


A crop insurance program applying to wheat 
seeded for harvest in 1940 has been announced 
by the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, 
following approval by Secretary of Agriculture 
of the regulations which will govern the new 
program. 

The 1940 program. while basically the same 
as the 1939 wheat crop insurance plan, incor- 
porates many changes. All-risk crop insurance 
was first made available to wheat growers in 
1938, to apply on the crop now being harvested. 

The main points in the 1940 program have 
been summarized by Leroy K. Smith, as fol- 
lows: 

1. Growers may insure either 50 or 75 per 
cent of their average yield against unavoidable 
hazards, such as drought, wind, hail, fire, dis- 
ease and insects. The insurance does not pro- 
tect the grower against losses resulting from 
neglect, malfeasance, or lack of adequate effort 
to protect the crop. 

2. The insurance is written in terms of bush- 
els, and the growers pay premiums in terms of 
bushe!s. Premiums paid in by growers are 
maintained in an insurance reserve, carried in 
actual wheat in storage. If a grower suffers a 
crop loss which reduces his yield below the in- 
sured percentage, he is entitled to recover, from 
the insurance reserve, an indemnity which in 
terms of bushels is sufficient to bring his yield 
up to the insured amount. 

3. The average yield is determined sepa- 
rately for each farm on the basis of its actual 
or appraised yield history during the 9-year 
base period, 1930-38, adjusted to a 13-year, or 
longer, base period for the county in which 
the farm is located. If actual yield records 
are not available for the farm, its yields are 
appraised on the basis of similar “key” farms, 
for which certified yields are on record. 

4. The premium rate is calculated separately 
for each farm, and is based on the amount of 
risk involved in growing wheat on the farm, 
as shown by the loss history of the farm, 
either actual or appraised, for the 1930-38 base 
period, adjusted to a 13-year, or longer, base 
period for the county. 

5. County AAA committees are now calcu- 
lating insurable yields and premium rates for 
all wheat farms in the major wheat counties. 
Every wheat farmer will be notified, prior to 
the period of “sign-up” for insurance, of the 
yield and premium rate that applies to his farm. 

6. To obtain insurance for 1940, the grower 
fills out an application containing the infor- 
mation as to his intended plantings for 1940, 
and pays the amount of premium due. The 
premium may be paid in any one of three ways: 
(1) By delivering a warehouse receipt for 
wheat equivalent in value to the amount of 
wheat specified for the premium; (2) by a 
payment in cash equivalent to the value of the 
wheat specified for the premium at the current 
market; and (3) by executing an advance 
against future payments to be earned under the 
AAA programs. Premiums are payable at the 
time applications are signed by the growers, 
and applications must be filed before the in- 
sured crop is planted. 

7. There will be no crop insurance policy. 
The insurance will go into force on acceptance 
of the paid-up application by the Corporation. 

Under the 1939 program, approximately 
163,000 growers in 1,300 counties of 30 states 
insured their crops. These growers have paid 
more than 7 million bushels of wheat into the 
insurance reserve, and were insured for a total 
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production of approximately 70 million bush- 
els. More than 90 per cent of the insurance 
was written for 75 per cent coverage. 


Indiana Driveway Observations 
By ‘TRAVELER 


From 50% to 75% of the corn bought by 
many north central Indiana elevators 1s being 
sold to truckers who take it to feeder and in- 
dustrial markets both north and south. “At the 
prices we are paying for corn,” say some of 
these elevator managers, “selling to the truck- 
ers is the only way we can make any money. 

be dak ace Sok 


Stories of bouncing checks from truckers and 
fraudulent manipulation of trucks to gain weight 
advantages are infrequent in this section. Dis- 
criminating Indiana grain dealers, qu.ck to 
learn about the tricks of truckers and keeping 
themselves well informed, deal cautiously and 
make sure of their money before they run grain 
into a truck. 

ge ok 

As has been anticipated in some quarters, 
more and more grain dealers are challenging the 
itinerant truckers, and the railroads, by buying 
or hiring trucks of their own to take their grain 
into terminals, or to the feeding trade in con- 
suming territories. At Francisville, Ind., long 
known as a highly competitive ‘“‘over-bidding” 
spot in the Indiana trade, more recently pushed 
out of the lead for this reputation by develop- 
ment of “hotter” spots farther west, the farm- 
ers’ elevator is reputed to be sending its grain 
to Chicago via trucks. Reason: the trucks give 
faster service at lower rates. 


DEPREDATIONS OF A TRUCKER, who 
offers farmers 2c over the local market price 
for corn in the crib, enters the farm yard with 
his own portable sheller, shells direct into a 
huge semi-trailer, and transports the grain to 
Chicago terminals, worry some of the north 
central Indiana grain dealers. 

The elevators, buying on a 9% to 10% cent 
rail rate, find themselves unable to meet the 
competition of this trucker, who hauls the corn 
100 to 120 miles to reach his terminal. Un- 
daunted, at least one of them contemplates get- 
ting trucks of h:s own and fighting fire with 


fire. 
* * * *& x 


WILSON GRAIN & COAL CO. at Roches- 
ter, Ind., has added a 10-ton tractor and semi- 
trailer outfit to its trucking facilities. Prec- 
edented in the operation of such outfits by 
other Indiana elevators and feed mills, includ- 
ing Layer Brothers at Wakarusa, Syler & Syler 
at Plymouth, Foster-Kendall at Carmel, and 
others, the Wilson purchase marks one more 
drift in the grain trade toward speed, conve- 
nience and economy in transportation. 

The new outfit does the long distance hauling 
for the Wilson company. It carries flour into 
Chicago, stops at a northern Illinois elevator 
and brings oats back to Rochester for the feed- 
ers. It hauls fencing, which is wholesaled to 
other dealers, and fertilizer out of Indianapolis. 

“Tn the two months we have had it,” says 
Russell Wilson, “this unit has hauled over 
50,000 bus. of oats to Rochester from Illinois 
elevators. Our own transportation require- 
ments keep it busy, and at regular rail rates on 
the commodities and merchandise we buy and 
sell, it will pay for itself and show us a nice 
profit.” 

Rochester is in the middle of a large poultry 
producing and feeding territory, using large 
quantities of fertilizer, buying carloads of fenc- 
ing. 


Toronto, Ont.—Harry Nixon, premier of 
Ontario, will appeal to the government from 
the ruling by the board of transport com- 
missioners that he says places a handicap of 
over 8 cents per bushel against Ontario 
grain in competition with grain from western 
Canada. 
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Reports of new elevators, feed mills, Improvements; changes in firms; fires, casualties, accidents and deaths are solicited. 


ARKANSAS 


DeWitt, Ark.—The L. A. Black Rice Milling 
Ass'n, Inc., has been incorporated; capital stock, 
$197,400, to give a new name to Mr. Black’s 
enterprise.—J. H. G. 


Armorel, Ark.—The new Lee Wilson Co,’s al- 
falfa dehydrating mill on June 19 was destroyed 
by fire of undetermined origin. Loss was esti- 
mated at between $40,000 and $50,000, with no 
insurance. There was $5,000 worth of alfalfa 
in the mill and a carload of feed on a railroad 
siding, also destroyed. The mill had been in 
operation slightly more than a month, It is 
to be rebuilt at once.—J. H. G, 


Little Rock, Ark.—Mrs. J. B. Pearson, presi- 
dent of the J. B. Pearson Flour & Feed Co., 
has announced that ill health has forced her to 
liquidate her business immediately. Mrs. Pear- 
son is inajority stockholder in the company, 
which has been in business in Little Rock for 
more than 20 years. The Federal Auction Co., 
disposed of the remaining stock on July 7. She 
has operated the business since the death of 
her husband several years ago.—J. H. G. 


Arkadelphia, Ark.—Chancellor A. P. Steel has 
ruled in Chancery Court that J. T. Gaston of 
Sparkman, Ark., was sane when he recently bid 
$22,600 at a commissioner’s sale for the proper- 
ties of the old Arkadelphia Milling Co., now 
known as the Arkansas Milling Co. Gaston’s 
bid was the highest at the sale and he received 
the mill, giving a note for the full amount. 
When he was unable to meet the payment 
terms, Gaston filed a claim in Chancery Court 
alleging that he was insane at the time of the 
sale. After this sale last winter, another was 
held on April, at which time the trustees bid 
the $18,000 for the creditors of the old Arka- 
delphia Milling Co. Gaston’s liability will be 
more than $5,000.—J. H. G. 


CALIFORNIA 


Lower Lake, Calif.—Milton Kugelman is in- 
stalling a new feed grinder and mixer and new 
blower. A cement foundation 20 ft. long and 
15 ft. wide has been built, with a runway from 
the grain storage building. 

Van Nuys, Calif.—Work on the new plant of 
the Fernando Valley Milling & Supply Co. on 
Bessemer St., has been started. A modern 
milling and feed establishment will replace the 
one destroyed by fire last Nov. 6 according to 
G. G. Steere, president and general manager of 
the company. W. Charles Swett is in charge 
of construction. The new plant will have out- 
side dimensions of 200x86 ft., and the central 
part of the building will be approximately 60 
ft. high for feed elevator purposes. Floor space 
will exceed 20,000 sq. ft. Ample track and truck 
loading facilities will be provided. Since the 
fire the company has been transacting its busi- 
ness from its Bessemer St. warehouse. 


CANADA 


Fort William, Ont.—Alexander Mann Fulton, 
62, employed at the Manitoba Pool elevator, 
passed away July 3 after a brief illness. 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change closed June 29, honoring James A, Rich- 
ardson, grain exporter, who died June 26, The 


members stood in silent tribute as trading on 
the floor halted at 11:30 a. m. At a special 
meeting held in the afternoon resolutions of 
condolence were adopted. 


Port Colborne, Ont.—Frank Manning, 62, em- 
ploye of the government elevator, was killed 
July 4 in the hold of the freighter, Robert P. 
Durham, while its wheat cargo was being un- 
loaded. He is believed to have fallen into the 
hold where his body was mangled by the ma- 
chinery. Another employe, noticing the un- 
loading leg had stopped operating, started it 
again. Finding it did not work properly, he 
investigated, and found Manning’s body. 


Ottawa, Ont.—H, B. Ramsay, C. M. Hamilton 
and D. A. MeGibbon have been re-appointed as 
members of the board of grain commissioners 
for Canada for a further period of 10 years 
starting Aug. 15. 


Ottawa, Ont.—On June 23, Hon. J. G. Gar- 
diner, Minister of Agriculture, announced that 
the ‘‘Act to Assist and Hncourage Co-operative 
Marketing of Agricultural Products’? had been 
proclaimed. Its purpose is to guarantee against 
loss, up to certain defined limits, handling agen- 
eies which enter into an agreement with the 
government to make initial payments to pro- 
ducers for agricultural products other than 
wheat. Initial payments are to be a percent- 
age, “not exceeding eighty per centum, ap- 
proved by the Governor-in-Council on the rec- 
ommendation of the Minister, of the average 
wholesale price for an agricultural product over 
the period of three years immediately preceding 
the year of production.” 


COLORADO 


Holyoke, Colo.—The Holyoke Farmers Co-op. 
Elvtr. Co., who has completed a 22,000-bu. ad- 
dition to its plant, anticipates adding another 
addition later. 

Sterling, Colo.—John B. Nelson has resigned 
as manager of the Denver grain elevator on ac- 
count of ill health, and Henry Johnson of Sid- 
ney, Neb., has taken his place. 

Bristol, Colo.—The Romer Mercantile & Elvtr. 
Co. of Holly recently leased the Bristol Eleva- 
tor and opened it for business July 1. Wheat 
and other grains will be bought and sold. 


ILLINOIS 


Manito, Ill—The Granger Elvtr. Co. will in- 
stall a new truck. 

Kempton, Ill.—The Kempton Co-op. Co. re- 
cently installed a new Atlas Bucket Belt. 

Padua, Ill.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has in- 
stalled a new truck dump at its elevator. 

Beckemeyer, Ill.—The Farmers Grain Co. in- 
stalled a Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed Mixer. 

Weldon, Ill.—Railsback Bros. are installing a 
new 15 inch 5 ply Atlas Belt in their elevator. 

Brighton, Ill.—J. B. Swan & Son installed a 
Kelly Duplex one-half ton capacity Feed Mixer. 

Colfax, Ill—The Williams Elvtr. Co. has in- 
stalled a new electric moisture testing machine 
at its elevator. 

Fairbury, Ill.—A new cold storage plant of 
300 lockers has been added to the facilities of 
the Farmers Grain Co, 

Williamsville, Ill—The Farmers Co-operative 
Co. recently built an addition for installation of 
a hammermill to do custom grinding. 

Melvin, Ill—Ralph W. Roberts on July 1 
took over the feed mill property here he re- 
cently purchased from Calvin Mathews. 

Sterling, I1l.—The Farmers Co-operative Elvtr. 
Co. has installed a new overhead drive and 
given its elevator offices a new coat of paint. 

Cuba, P. Hayes, manager of the 
Farmers Elevator at Gillespie for several years, 
has been named manager of the local elevator 
and with his wife will move here. 

New Athens, Il.—The controlling interest 
in the White Dove Mills has been  pur- 
chased by the Joseph Haupt family. H. W. 
Winkler, who recently opened up the plant, 


has resigned. 
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Gilman, IlJl.—Bill Tracy has been chosen ten- 
tatively by L. M. Walker to fill the vacancy 
at his elevator caused by the resignation of Dale 
Tammen. 

Columbia, Ill.—L. A. Downs; manager of the 
Co-operative Grain Co. elevator, twisted his 
foot and broke a small bone in his ankle while 
playing ball with other members of the com- 
pany at a picnic. 

Sibley, Ill.—Gus Anderson received a two-inch 
gash in his scalp June 23 when he was hit on 
the head by a steel square, dropped from the 
top of the elevator, while working in one of the 
grain bins of the Sibley Grain Co. elevator. 


Springfield, Ill—S. B. 106, passed by the gen- 
eral assembly, permits estate executors to mort- 
gage farm crops for A.A.A. loans.—S. B. 210-211 
permits guardians and conservators to make 
chattel mortgage loans under federal A.A.A. 


La Salle, Ill.—It is expected to have the Con- 
tinental Grain Co.’s new _ 70,000-bu. elevator, 
now under construction at Shippingsport, south 
of La Salle, completed about Sept. 1. Work is 
being pushed, the excavation having been fin- 
ished. 

Seymour, Ill.—Scholer & Gring, Farmer City, 
has purchased the interest of the late Mr. Beas- 
ley, a partner of H. C. Gring in the grain firm 
of Gring-Beasley Grain Co., and has transferred 
Paul Miller and Bob Mullen from Farmer City 
to the local plant. 

Princeton, Ill.—A freakish quirk of the wind- 
storm that visited this locality June 14 raised 
and then dropped the roof at the Co-operative 
Supply Co. feed storage house. A large hole 
was made in the brick wall on the side of the 
building by rushing air currents. 

Ashland, ll.—The Ashland Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
recently bot the brick office building formerly 
occupied by the Central Illinois Grain Co. and is 
now occupying. its new quarters. F. Clark 
Wallbaum is manager of the company’s eleva- 
tor. A new and larger scale was installed. 


La Hogue, Ill—Dale Tammen, Gilman, has 
succeeded Lloyd Orr as manager of the La 
Hogue Farmers Elvtr., entering on his new 
duties July 1. Mr. Orr resigned to look after 
his farm interests following a vacation passed 
in the East. Mr. Tammen has been associated 
with L. M. Walker, Gilman grain dealer,. for 
the last nine years. 

Five Points (Sycamore p. o., route 2), Ill.—De- 
Witt Purvines and Wash Hagen of Pleasant 
Plains have purchased the local elevator, located 
on the Alton railroad and operated for a number 
of years by the Central Dlinois Grain Co. Mr. 
Purvines is a farmer and Mr. Hagen, a former 
elevator operator, is in the feed business in 
Pleasant Plains. 

Mendota, Ill—The Federal North Iowa Grain 
Co. is taking down the south annex of its local 
elevator, formerly known as the old Reck & 


‘Blanchard mill, and will replace it with a three- 


story building 24x72 ft. in size, which will be 
used as a feed mill and a storage plant. New 
machinery will be installed to manufacture a 
full line of poultry, hog and cattle feeds. 


New Boston, Ill.—The Ogle Grain Co.’s new 
31,000-bu, elevator, built on the river bank, was 
placed in operation July 1. The 26x35 ft. struc- 
ture is 94 ft. high and contains 10 large storage 
bins. It has been equipped with the latest type 
fast-handling machinery. Orin and Hod Ogle, 
cousins, both of Keithsburg, are owners and 
operators of the elevator. They will utilize 
river transportation to southern markets. 


Paris, Hil.—The Van Zant Grain Co. has leased 
all elevators of the Rudy-Huston Grain Co., 
located at Paris, Conlogue, Dudley, Mays Sta- 
tion, Vermillion, and St. Bernice, Ind. The com- 
pany will have its main offices here. No change 
will be made among elevator managers, it was 
announced. The new organization was receiv- 
ing grain June 29. The firm consists of E. W. 


Van Zant and associates. Mr. Van Zant for- 
merly was with I, N. Coolley of the Brocton 
Hivtr. Co. 
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Pleasant Plains, Ill.—Clifford Corr, who has 
held the position of manager of the Palmyra- 
Modesto Grain Co.’s elevator at Modesto for the 
last eight years, has accepted a position as as- 
sistant manager with the Hagen Grain & Mill- 
ing Co. here. The latter company recently pur- 
chased the Five Point Elevator near Tallula 
and the elevator at Richland. 


Mt. Carmel, Ill.—Igleheart Bros., Inc., millers, 
have purchased one of the two properties of 
the Bernet Craft Kaufman Co. from the Bluff 
City Milling Co. The property is known as the 
old mill and is located at Ash and Division Sts. 
Mefford Timmons has been made manager. The 
mill will be used exclusively for storing grain. 
The plant has a storage capacity of 135,000 bus. 
and is of modern construction with electric pow- 
er.—W. B. C. 

Crystal Lake, Ill—A number of Crystal Lake 
residents; organized as ‘the Crystal Lake Com- 
munity Civic Com/’ite, will seek an injunction 
against odors created by the waste sewage 
emanating from the National Grain Yeast plant. 
A petition will be presented to the Circuit Court 
for relief. Conferences have been held with 
members of the com’ite and officials of the 
Yeast Co. in an endeavor to: work out a plan 
for eliminating the cause of the trouble. 


Springfield, Ill—Just before adjournment the 

legislature passed the trucking bill prepared by 
the motor vehicle commission. Hereafter mer- 
chants can not be forbidden by the courts to op- 
erate motor vehicles from and to their places of 
business and performing a service for their 
custemers. The for hire vehicles are taken 
from the jurisdiction of the Commerce Commis- 
sion and placed under the department’ of pub- 
lic works. Highway transport is thrown open to 
all. without certificates of convenience and ne- 
cessity, thus doing away with monopoly by big 
trucking concerns. 
' Farmer City, Il.—W. F. Peterson has sev- 
ered his connection with Scholer & Gring, and 
Ray McCord, who has been in Champaign for 
several months has taken over Mr. Peterson’s 
duties at the elevator. Mr. Peterson, as a 
partner of H. C. Gring, personally, has pur- 
chased the Scholer & Gring elevator at Glen 
Avon (Weedman p. o.), and will operate this 
plant, continuing his residence here. Kent 
Callison of DeWitt has been appointed to the 
vacancy made by the transfer of Paul Miller 
to Seymour. Ivan Stiger, who has managed the 
Glen Avon plant, has been transferred to the 
sales department in the local plant. 


Decatur, Ill.—Reconditioning work has been 
started on the old Hight elevator which recently 
was purchased by interests connected with the 
Illinois Soya Products Co. of Springfield. Cecil 
Thompson, elevator superintendent, is directing 
a crew that is tearing out all of the rusted 
machinery which will be replaced with new 
equipment. A dust house on the east side of 
the elevator is being taken down and an oil 
house on the property will be razed. A ware- 
house will be built on the property near the ele- 
vator. Many thousand dollars will be expended 
reconditioning the plant which will be converted 
into a mill for the processing of soybeans. 


Sparta, Ill.—Rapid progress is being made by 
Ryan Construction Co. on the Horner & Wyatt 
designed 10,000-bu., reinforced concrete grain 
buying elevator of the H.’C. Cole Milling Co. 
Unusual as a wheat buying elevator from the 
standpoint of construction as found in hard 
wheat districts, this Sparta elevator features 
two 2,000-bu. receiving and elevating legs, with 
Calumet Cups on 12-inch belts, a No. 12 grain 
cleaner, and a 300-bu. Fairbanks Hopper Scale. 
Grain received is dumped and elevated to a 
garner bin over the cleaner, run thru the 
cleaner and direct into the hopper scale, then 
elevated to bins, or run into cars. The farmer 
gets back the tailings from his cleaned wheat 
to be used as feed. 


Dallas City, Il.—The Dallas City Grain & 
Feed Co. has purchased the site of the old 
button factory on the river front, making it 
possible to rush the work of building a river 
elevator here, plans for which were announced 
in a previous issue of the Journals. Following 
purchase of the site original plans were altered 
so the local structure now will be the largest 
on the east bank of the Mississippi River be- 
tween Rock Island and Hast St. Louis, with a 
45,000-bu. capacity and 97 ft. high. It will be 
equipped with a 380-ton scale, and will be able 
to handle 5,000 bus. per hr. James Loftis has 
been elected president of the Dallas Grain & 
Feed Co.; W. F. Anguish, vice-pres., Waldo M. 
HBrickson, sec’y-treas. Other members of the 
board are Joe R. Peasley, E. E. White, T. A. 
Richey and J. O. McClintock. 


Galesburg, Ill.—The DeForest Feed & Seed Co. 
has purchased from George Dole Hstate the two 


grain elevators located at Abingdon and St. 


Augustine, Ill., formerly operated by Bader & 
Co: at Vermont, Ill. This gives the company 
four grain elevators in its immediate locality, 
at Knoxville, where Mr. DeForest’s son, La- 
Vergne, is manager; at Abingdon and St. Au- 
gustine, all of cribbed construction. DeForest 
Feed & Seed Co.’s main office is at Galesburg 
where D. D. DeForest is the general manager 
and his wife, Mrs. Ruth DeForest, is book- 
keeper and office manager. Mr. DeForest’s fa- 
ther, L. B. DeForest, of Oneida, is remembered 
well by many in the grain trade, having been 
in the grain business for over 55 years. D. D. 
DeForest has been in the business for the last 
26 years, and his son, 22 years of age, for the 
last three years, thus the family having been 
engaged in the grain trade continuously over 
65 years. 

Decatur, Ill.—Construction of the 2,500,000-bu. 
addition to Elevator C of the A. HE. Staley Co. 
and of a separate grain and soybean drier build- 
ing to be served from the head house of the 
elevator, has been started by Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co. Several unusual features ara 
incorporated in the design and engineering work 
done by Horner & Wyatt for this addition which 
consists of four rows of 12 tanks, two rows on 
either side of the existing storage tanks, and 
connected to the existing tanks in such manner 
as to create additional interstice bins, bringing 
the total of new interstice bins to 44. Convey- 
or belts run over each set of the new tanks, as 
designed, with cross~-conveyors to take grain 
to them from the head house. Several un- 
usual features have been engineered into the 
drier building also, which will use several Ran- 
dolph Direct Heat Driers to give it capacity to 
handle 100,000 bus, per day. This house will be 
a combined grain cleaning and drying unit, with 
sufficient storage space above and below to hold 
75,000 bus. of grain in the garners and keep 
the driers busy when men in the elevator are 
off duty. Only cleaned grain will pass into the 
drying units, and provision will be made for 
recirculation of a large part of the warm air 
to recover heat that would otherwise be vented 
to the outside and lost. The new tanks will be 
equipped with the Zeleny Thermometer System 
which will be connected to the existing system 
in the old elevator. 


CHICAGO NOTES 
William A. Gregory, Minneapolis, has been 
elected to membership in the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 


Construction of 2,234 ft. of switch track con- 
necting the Milwaukee railroad with the new 
1,000,000-bu. soybean elevator now under con- 
struction for the Glidden Co. has been author- 
ized. The new track will add two ‘switch 
tracks to the existing five that serve the Glid- 
den Company. 


Nat C. Murray, crop authority, became asso- 
ciated with Jackson & Curtis as grain statisti- 
cian and crop reporter July 1. He formerly was 
head of the government crop reporting service. 
He originated the present system of government 
crop reporting and the monthly farm price sys- 
tem. Until recently he was with Clement, Cur- 
tis & Co. 


The concrete tanks at the Calumet Hlevator, 
little harmed by the explosion and fire that 
occurred May 11, are being repaired and are 
expected to be in use within a month. They 
have a capacity of 1,000,000 bus. of grain. The 
excavation on the new modern 1,700,000-bu. ele- 
vator that is being built to replace the burned 
structure, has been completed. The elevator is 
expected to be completed in about 6 months. 

Ruins of the Calumet Wlevator, smoldering 
for a month anda half since the fire that de- 
stroyed it and two other elevators, broke out 
again June 26, and firemen called to the scene 
fought the flames for four hours before they 
were subdued. The charred bones of the fifth 
of the 8 victims who were trapped in the ex- 
plosion and fire were recovered June 14. They 
lay in the east end of elevator ‘‘A,’’ operated by 
Rosenbaum Bros. 


The annual election of the Chicago Board of 
rade Post 304 of the American Legion was 
held July 6 in the Club Rooms of the Board and 
the following officers were elected: Hdw. Dean, 
commander; Francis Drake, senior vice-com- 
mander; F. L. Beakey, junior vice-commander; 
Ray Gerstenberg, finance officer; Harry Paul, 
service officer; Fred VonHof and Col. Armin 
Hand, directors for two-year term. William 
Schwartz, John Crilly and Harry Paul, were 
elected as delegates to the state convention, 
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Vincent J. Blum, former. superintendent of 
the Hayford Plevator, Chicago, will sail July 
21 for Caracas, Venezuela, where he will super- 
intend the government elevator for one year. 


INDIANA 


Greenwood, Ind.—The Hoosier pie ee Feed 
Co. will be dissolved. 


Winchester, Ind.—Goodrich Bros: ‘Co. “recently 
installed a Fairfield Molasses Mixer. 


Martinsville, Ind.—The Morgan County Mills 
sustained property damage as a result of high 
winds June 19. 

Yorktown, Ind.—Yorktown Grain Co. has in- 
stalled a Kelly Duplex Corn:Cutter and Grader 
with motor drive. 


Carlos, Ind.—Thorp & Brown recently installed 
a Kelly Duplex one-ton capacity feed mixer 
with motor drive. ‘ 


Aurora, Ind.—Dearborn Mills is the name un- 
der which the former Aurora Flour & Feed Co. 
is now doing business. 


Tell City, Ind.—Charles A. Rode was named 
president and general manager of the Tell City 
Flouring Mills recently. 


Claypool, Ind.—Layer Bros. have built a new 
modern office attached to the elevator, with 
large display room.—A. E. L. 


Knightstown, Ind.—W. D. Springer recently 
purchased the Shirley Elvtr. and is operating 
it as the Knightstown Elvtr. 


Veedersburg, Ind.—Donald Foster is manager 
of the Farmers Co-operative Ass’n elevator, 
succeeding Philo Wildman who died recently. 


Delphi, Ind.—Claude Chissom, 66, who for sev- 
eral years managed grain elevators at Radnor, 
Morristown and Bargersville, died recently after 
a short illness.—W. B. C. 


Camden, Ind.—The Camden HElvtr. Co. has 
completed a new feed warehouse and a new 
two-story office, and now is adding six addi- 
tional grain bins.—A. BE. L. 


Rushville, Ind.—The Rush County Mills, Rush- 
ville; Manilla Grain Co., Manilla, and Milroy 
Grain Co., Milroy, have been licensed under 
the AAA as wheat handling agents. 


Galveston, Ind.—Bahler Grain & Feed Co. has 
discarded much of the line shafting and in- 
stalled several motors providing individual 
drives to elevator, equipment.—A, E. L. 


Berne, Ind.—A. N. Sprunger, owner of the 
Community Exchange elevator, has completely 
remodeled this plant, and has installed individ- 
ual motor drives and built a new office and 
driveway.—A. E. L. 


Albany, Ind.—The Ludwig Feed & Coal Co. 
has opened its new feed mill. Latest type feed 
grinding and mixing machinery has been in- 
stalled in the company’s new building. Mr. 
Ludwig is the manager. 


Granger, Ind.—The Granger Feed Mill was 
damaged by fire recently. Richard Virgils, 
manager, was burned on the hands fighting the 
blaze. An electric motor is believed to have 
started the fire in a corncob bin. 


Chesterfield, Ind.—The Chesterfield Grain Co., 
L. H. Biddinger, mgr., recently installed a 1%- 
ton Kelly-Duplex Motor Driven Mixer, and put 
a new floor in the main part of its elevator. It 
will enlarge its office in the near future. 


Boone Grove, Ind.—The Boone Grove Grain 
Co., Cloid S. Weiler, mgr., recently installed a 
No. 32 Western Gyrating Warehouse Separator. 
This is one of the best equipped houses in 
Northern Indiana and is doing a good business. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—G, A, (Dick) Pritchard, C. 
C. Major and H. R. Moon have formed the In- 
dianapolis Grain Co., Ine., consignment serv- 
ice, with offices in the Board of Trade build- 
ing. Mr. Pritchard served as president and a 
director of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Ass'n during 1937-’38. His partners in the new 
firm are also well known to the grain trade. 
The firm is a new member of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers <Ass’n. 


Goshen, Ind.—The Farm Buro’s new ware- 
house and mill are being rushed to completion 
in time to handle this year’s crop. The old 
mill in the northwest corner of the building 
will be kept in operation until the new mill is 
ready to go. The new warehouse contains a 
number of grain storage bins and office. New 
equipment for the mill includes a 60-h.p. ham- 
mermill; corn sheller and cleaner; two elevator 
legs; a truck scale and dump pit. 
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Indianapolis, Ind.—J. T. Jeffers of the Bush- 
rod Grain Co. sent the first car of new wheat 
to the Indianapolis market. Its weight was 58 
lIbs., tested 13.3 per cent moisture and graded 
No. 2 red winter, It sold for 67%c per bu., 
f.o.b. Bushrod. The Lew Hill Grain Co. handled 
the transaction. 


Rushville, Ind.—The Harold Reeves Mill on 
June 17 was damaged badly by fire which start- 
ed in the upper part of the elevator section 
from an overheated belt, and quickly spead 
downward. In addition to the fiye damage, 
other loss was incurred by water and smoke, a 
quantity of grain, flour and meal being ruined 
by smoke. " 


Wolcott, Ind.—The Wolcott Grain Co.’s eleva- 
tors here and at Seafield have been sold to 
Wayne Durbin of Star City. The local elevator 
has been leased by Vernon Guingrich from Mr. 
Durbin and will be known as the Guingrich El- 
evator. The Seafield,will be managed by Carl 
Sell and will continue under the same name. 
Mr. Guingrich has been employed for the last 
several years at the local elevator and Mr. Sell 
at the Seafield Elevator for the past 13 years. 
Both, therefore, are well known in the com- 
munity and especially fitted to carry on the 
business. Elmer and Charles Martin, the for- 
mer owners of the Wolcott Grain Co., have been 
in business here for the last 35 years. 


IOWA 


Orange City, Ia.—The Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. 
recently bot a new 20-ton scale. 


Toledo, Ia.—The Central Iowa Grain Co. has 
amended its articles of incorporation. 


Lanyon, Ia.—The Farmers Co-operative Elvtr. 
Co. widened its driveway and lengthened the 
truck dump. 

Washington, Ia.—William Whiting, 78, retired 
elevator operator, died June 25 after an illness 
of several years. 


Hepburn, Ia.—Joe Van Buskirk of Shenan- 
doah is manager of the local elevator which is 
open for business. 

Atkins, Ia.—Piper Gr. & Milling Co. hag in- 
stalled a Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed Mixer 
with motor drive. 


Jamaica, Ia.—G. R. Clark & Son recently in- 
stalled a Hart-Carter Cleaner, a 20-ton Soweigh 
Seale and new Calumet Buckets. 


Gowrie, Ia.—The Johnson Lumber Co. eleva- 
tor has been built 17 ft. higher, facilitating 
loading operations at the plant. 


Wellsburg, Ia.—The Potgeter Grain Co. has 
installed a Kelly Duplex No. 2, one-ton capacity 
Vertical Feed Mixer with motor drive. 


Akron, Ia.—H. Ross of the Ross Grain Co. 
recently joined the benedict class. We wish 
him success in his new venture.—A, G. T. 


Charles City, Ia.—The L. C. Bolson Feed Co, 
has opened at a new location in the Winterink 
building. Elmer Sutton is the local manager. 


Kinross, Ia.—R. A. Fischer has installed a 
new Atlas Belt, Calumet Cups, and a set of 
Howell Improved Sectional Steel Dump Grates. 


Harcourt, Ia.—The Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co. 
has improved its driveway with the installation 
of a set of Howell Sectional Steel Dump Grates. 

Emmettsburg, Ia.—A Howell Combination 
Feeder, Scalper and Magnetic Separator has 
been added to the equipment of the Kerber 
Feed Mill. 

Doon, Ja.—Fred, Kahlen, manager of the 
Quaker Oats Co.’s local plant for the last five 
years, was retired from active service on pen- 
sion July 1. 

Riverside, Ila.—The Piper Grain & Milling Co. 
(hdqtrs. Cedar Rapids) will build an addition 
to its plant to provide 40,000 to 50,000 bus. stor- 
age.—A. G. T. 

Rock Valley, Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. re- 
cently held its annual meeting when a net gain 
of $12,000 over previous year’s business was re- 
ported.—Art Torkelson. 

Lamoni, la.—The Farmers Co-operative Grain 
& Seed Co. has installed a new 20-ton 34-ft. 
platform scale, with concrete deck and equipped 
with type registering beam. 


Des Moines, Ia.—The Tuttle Coal & Feed Co. 
in West Des Moines has installed a new ham- 
mermiil. To provide additional space the firm 
has leased the building just north of its pres- 
ent location and remodeled it for grain storage 
use, 


Albert City, Ia.—Additional pit facilities are 
being provided and other repairs made for the 
Farmers Co-operative Elvtr. Co. The T. B. Ib- 
berson Co, is doing the work. 


Ireton, Ia.—The Farmers Co-operative Elvtr. 
Co. has installed a new 20-ton Fairbanks Scale, 
with registering beam. The scale room was en- 
larged and the driveway rebuilt. 


Blairsburg, Ja.—The office of the Wederal- 
North Iowa Grain Co. has been moved and is 
being remodeled, A new 24-ft. scale is being 
installed. Jack Weiss is manager, 


Centerville, Ia.—The Standard Soy Bean Mills 
will build a 250,000-bu. storage plant south of 
its present building. Present storage capacity 
of the plant is approximately 100,000 bus. 


Aredale, Ia.—The Farmers Inc. Co-op. So- 
ciety sponsored a program June 23 at which 
music, kittenball game and free ice cream and 
cookies were the chief attractions.—A. G, T. 


Waukee, Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr, Co. recently 
completed a new warehouse. It is of sheet 
iron construction, Eldon Anderson is the man- 
ager.—Art Torkelson, with Lamson Bros, & Co. 


Goldfield, Ia.—Arthur Beisell is managing the 
Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator at the present 
time as no manager has been appointed since 
the death of D. H. Keith early this year. Glen 
Darland is the helper, 


Hawkeye, Ia.—Walter C. Robinson has suc- 
ceeded Ed Fuller as active manager of the 
Farmers Elvtr. He has been sec’y-treas. of 
the elevator since 19238. Herman Smith and 
Harold Curtis will continue as assistants. 


Whittemore, Ia.—Two legs will be installed at 
the Farmers Hlevator Co.’s plant, using Winters 
Head Drives, electric motors, Calumet Buckets, 
two Strong-Scott Dumps. Other repairs are 
being made by the T. H. Ibberson Co. 


LeMars, Ia.—Peter J. Kaiser, 63, died June 
2, of a complication of ailments. He formerly 
conducted the Atlas elevator at Struble, and 
for a number of years was traveling auditor for 
the King elevators in South Dakota.—L. A. G. 


Waterloo, Ia.—The Waterloo Soy Bean Proc- 
essing Co. recently let a contract for the con- 
struction of eight storage tanks. They will be 
106 ft. high and 20 ft. in diameter. Chalmers 
and Borton have the contract.—Art Torkelson. 


Lavinia, Ia.—The Quaker Oats Co. recently 
moved one of its two elevators here a distance 
of 600 ft. to a position beside the other and 
will operate them as one plant, a total capacity 
of 80,000 bus. Vice Reidmiller is manager. The 
elevator moved weighed 75 tons. 

Bellevue, Ia.—E. S. Dyas & Sons are install- 
ing a new burr-type grinder with two electric 
motors at their feed plant. New grain elevators 
and new bins on the upper floors are being in- 
stalled as well as an outside dump chute lead- 
ing to elevators in the basement. 


Grundy Center, Ia.—The Potgeter Grain Co. 
has installed new grain unloading equipment at 
its local elevator and at its plants at Steam- 
boat Rock, Ellsworth and Eagle Grove. The 
company’s local office is being remodeled and 
a new mixer installed at the elevator. 


McNally (Ireton p. o.), Ia.—Oran and David 
Schuetz have purchased jointly the assets of the 
Farmers Elvtr. Co. They will make some im- 
provements and David Schuetz will continue to 
manage the business. Both men have been iden- 
tified with the Farmers HElvtr. Co. for many 
years. 

Dows, la.—Plans for the construction of a new 
feed mill adjoining the Farmers Grain & Lum- 
ber Co. elevator have been changed and the new 
mill is being built across the street from the 
present plant. The new structure will be 66x24 
ft., the center 24 ft. to be of two-story con- 


struction. George Todd has the contract for 
construction. 
Schaller, Ia.—Carl Oelrich, present manager 


of the Farmers Hlevator at Armstrong, Ia., has 
been appointed manager of the Farmers Grain 
Co. here. He will assume his new duties in an 
active way as soon as his successor will relieve 
him at Armstrong. Previous to his Armstrong 
position he managed the Farmers Hlevator at 
Orange City.—Art Torkelson. 

Oyens, Ia.—Rebuilding of the two sets of ele- 
vator buildings by the Oyens Co-operative Co., 
of the Plymouth Milling Co. elevator, recently 
purchased, has started. The TT. HE. Ibberson 
Co. has the contract. The driveway and office 
are being taken down; a new driveway will be 
constructed and new coal sheds built. All build- 
ings will be given a coat of paint. 


Crystal Lake, Ia.—The Crystal Farmers Ass’n 
elevator and lumber yard was sold recently to 
Henry Meyer of Hstherville. Harry Grubbs 
had been operating the business and as a token 
of appreciation for his faithfulness during the 
time he had served as manager the former 
owners presented him with a gift of $150. He 
will take a vacation, visiting the San Francisco 
World’s Fair. 


Des Moines, la.—All officers and siento of 
the Des Moines Board of Trade were re-elected 
at the recent annual election of the Exchange. 
J. D. Kent, general manager of the Inland: Mill- 
ing Co., continues as president and A. V. 
Tischer, the sec’y, chief inspector and weigh- 
master. Directors include the following: M. S. 
Stokely, Guy Grimes, J.-C. Lake, George Saas 
and Charles Tussing. 


Dysart, Ia.—Lynn Kaeberle of Van Horne was 
appointed manager of the "Fama Benton Grain 
Co. succeeding Nic Hansen, deceased. He has 
been associated with his Dad in the grain busi- 
ness the past eight years. He makes the fourth 
manager of the Tama Benton Co. since it 
started. W. W. Milne was manager from 1912 
to 1914, Pete Jensen 1914 to 1936 (when he 
passed. away), Nick Hansen 1936 to 1939. —Art 
Torkelson, with Lamson Bros, & Co. 


Rockwell City, Ia.—C. T. Hinton, manager of 
the Farmers Grain Co, elevator, was seriously 
burned late the afternoon of July 3 when light- 
ning struck the tile elevator, ran down the 
building breaking several windows, burning out 
motors and setting fire to Hinton’s clothing, 
which was burned from his body. He was 
quickly removed to Lutheran Hospital in Fort 
Dodge. The elevator was badly damaged altho 
the fire kindled by the bolt was quickly ex- 
tinguished. Carl Harrison and Paul Reidmiller 
of Lavinia, truckers who were unloading grain 
from Harrison’s truck at the time the bolt 
struck, were burned about the back, head and 
arms, Harrison being removed to a Lake City 
hospital. 

Des Moines, Ia.—A. Frank Leathers, sales 
manager of Swift & Co.’s soybean mill at Cham- 
paign, Ill., has been appointed general manager 
of the new Swift soybean crushing plant soon 
to be constructed here. Mr. Leathers has had 
considerable training for his new work having 
spent four years at the University of Missouri 
College of Agriculture, later going with Mar- 
shall Seed Co., Marshall, Mo.; Purina Mills, St. 
Louis, and owned his own feed business at El 
Dorado, Ark., joining Swift & Co. in 1928 in 
their animal feed department. In 1937 he was 
made sales manager of the soybean department 
at Champaign. In addition to handling operating 
problems at the plant, Mr. Leathers will super- 
vise the sale of soybean oil meal. 


Sac City, Ia.—Leo Williams, owner of the Wil- 
liams Milling Co., is building a 12,000-bu. ca- 
pacity elevator, the Younglove Const. Co. hav- 
ing the contract. The site of the building is 
east of the old light plant building recently pur- 
chased by Mr. Williams, which is to be remod- 
eled and refinished so that it will have a stor- 
age capacity of about 25,000 bus., a total for 
the two buildings of 37,000 bus. The new ad- 
dition will be 27x47 ft. and 65 ft. high. A new 
scale will be installed there with a 34x9 ft. 
platform, dial reading type with printomatic 
feature. The west half of the old building is 
being remodeled for storing and mixing grains; 
the east half will be used for grain storage 
only. The new elevator will be ready for use 
by Aug. .15. 


KANSAS 


Mankato, Kan.—O. H. Loomis is building an 
elevator on the Missouri Pacific right-of-way. 


Larned, Kan.—C. Thomas of Hugoton is in 
charge of the Farmers Co-operative Elevator. 


Hutchinson, Kan.—Lightning did some dam- 
age to the Consolidated Flour Mills Co. plant on 
June 25. 


Leona, Kan.—The Doniphan County Farmers 
Union Co-op. Ass’n elevator has been reshingled 
and repaired. 

Osage City, Kan.—Three new electric motors 
have replaced the gasoline engines in use by 
the Osage Produce Co. 

Hutchinson, Kan.—A slight electrical damage 
loss in the George EH. Gano Grain Corporation 
plant occurred on June 19. 

Ry us, Kan.—The Light Grain & Milling Co.'s 
local ‘elevator has been repaired and put in 
readiness for handling the season’s grain. 
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Leavenworth, Kan.—0O. P. Baker, former 
owner of the Phillips Grain Co. (Phillips, Neb.), 
is operating Wolcott & Lincoln’s local elevator. 


Russell, Kan.—The reinforced concrete grain 
storage tanks of the Russell Milling Co. are 


being waterproofed and heat protected by the | 


Guntex process being applied by Jones-Hettel- 
sater Construction Co. 


Balta (Russell p.o.), Kan.— The reinforced 
concrete local elevator of the Russell Milling 
Co. is being improved and protected with ap- 
plication of the Guntex preservative process by 
the Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 


‘Satanta, Kan.—The Light Grain & Milling 
Co. elevator and the Security Elvtr. Co. eleva- 
tor, which have been closed for two years have 
been repaired and remodeled and are now open 
for business. Repairs were made also at the 
Farmers Elvtr. & Mdse. Co. plant. 


Sedan, 
cently constructed a 7,000-bu. elevator, equipped 
with a dump pit and 30-ton, 34 ft. scale. Andrew 
Johnson of Elgin is leasing the elevator during 
the wheat season. Manley Casement is owner 
of the Casement Grain Co. 


Elkhart, Kan.—Gamble Bros. Elevator has 
been made ready for operation and will be re- 
opened after having been closed for the last 
two years. Mr. Shelby and Wayne Gamble will 
be in charge of the elevator and Roy Simmons 
will assist at the elevator. 


Elkhart, Kan.—The Elkhart Mill and elevator 
were destroyed by fire the night of June 19, the 
loss being estimated at between $25,000 and 
$50,000. Oil drums exploded during the fire en- 
dangering those near by. The brick office build- 
ing near the mill was not burned. The plant 
was owned and operated by J. E. Heintz. 


Marysville, Kan. — Fritz Lindbloom, former 
Irving elevator operator, is in charge of the 
new business Fred Forst is operating under the 
name of the Forst Seed & Grain Co. Mr. Forst 
recently bought the Marysville elevator as 
previously reported by the Journals. He will con- 
tinue to operate his seed store on North Seventh 
street. 


Hays, Kan.—Roy L. Ward, manager of the 
Hays City Flour Mills, owned by the Colorado 
Milling & Elvtr. Co., has resigned his position, 
effective Aug. 1, because of ill health. Mr. 
Ward has been manager of the mill and other 
properties consisting of elevators here and at 
other points along the Union Pacific railroad in 
Kansas for 19 years. 


Crystal Springs, Kan.—The Wolcott & Lin- 
coln elevator burned to the ground June 18, 
with 15,000 bus. of new wheat it contained. It is 
believed the blaze originated from an overheat- 
ed bearing in the engine room, Mgr. Jimmy 
Crow stated. The wooden structure had been 
covered with galvanized iron recently. It was 
filled to capacity with new wheat. In addition to 
the 15,000 bus. that burned in the structure, 2,- 
000 bus. in a box car near the elevator also 
burned. The elevator and its contents were 
fully insured. 


Windstorms in Kansas damaged many eleva- 
tors in June. Among those reporting losses 
were the following: Kansas Milling Co., An- 
dover; Shellabarger Mill & Elvtr. Co., Clay Cen- 
ter; Farmers Union Co-operative Elvtr. & Ship- 
ping Ass’n, Kirwin; E. C. Wyatt Grain’ Co., 
Bogue; Robinson Milling Co., Brownell; Buhler 
Mill & Elvtr. Co., Buhler; Robinson Elvtr. Co., 
Clayton; Morgenstern-Pyle Elvtr. Co., Glasco; 
J. H. Salley Co., Liberal; Goffe-Carkener, Inc., 
McCracken; Lindsborg Milling & Elvtr. Co., Mc- 
Cracken; Robinson Elvtr. Co., Voda. 
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Take the Guess 
Out of Your Test! 


Fill your test bucket as recom- 
mended by Federal & State 
Grain Inspectors, by using an 
Anchor Grain Testing Hopper. 
Fills either a one or two quart 


bucket, allowing proper over- 
flow. Approved by state and 
federal inspectors. Complies 


with all Agriculture regulations. 

Hopper and cut-off valve are solid, heavy BRASS, fitted 

to a substantial stand. A fine piece of equipment. Easy 

to adjust and install. Order one today: Price f.o.b. your 
elevator $7.50, including FREE Strike-off stick. 
CLIFFORD FEARS, MFR. 

832 Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


Kan. — The Casement Grain Co. re-. 


McPherson, Kan.—The Wall-Rogalsky Milling 
Co. is receiving new wheat into the 95,000-bu. 
addition to its 200,000-bu. elevator, which was 
designed by Horner & Wyatt, and built by Ryan 
Construction Co. The addition consists of four 
concrete tanks and five interstice bins, with 
screw conveyors at top and bottom to connect 
with elevating machinery in the company’s 
elevator. 


KENTUCKY 


Winchester, Ky.—BH. F. Kinnaird recently was 
appointed manager of the Winchester Roller 
Mills. 


Lexington, Ky.—Sterling T. Chase, for the last 
7 years connected with the Lawrenceburg, Ind., 
roller mills, has succeeded HE. F. Kinnaird as 
general manager of the Lexington Roller Mills. 


Cynthia, Ky.—B. A. Plummer of this city and 
Joe V. Hedges of Republican Pike, have bot 
the Crescent Mill property, taking possession 
July 10, and will. continue the flour, feed and 
coal business. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, Md.—The Maryland court of ap- 
peals decided unanimously that the Maryland 
fair trade act is constitutional. The act, passed 
in 1935, permits manufacturers to enter into 
agreements to fix minimum retail prices in re- 
tail distribution. 


MICHIGAN 


Stockbridge, Mich.—The E. B. Stiles Eleva- 
tor has been sold to Livermore & Crandall of 
New Haven. 


Pigeon, Mich.—Henry Clabuesch has resigned 
as manager of the Co-operative Elvtr. & Mill- 
ing Ass’n, after 20 years’ service in that capac- 
ity, and will retire from active business. 


Iona, Mich.—Thieves ripped thru a screen on 
the auxiliary warehouse window of the Valley 
City Milling Co. the night of June 28, escap- 
ing with $13 and overlooking $10 in the till 
according to J. A. Porter, vice-pres. of the 
company. 

Hureka, Mich.—A Superior Cleaner and Blue 
Streak Corn Cracker has been added to the 
Gower’s Hlvtr. equipment. A canopy has been 
extended over the pits and an overhead dust 
box has been built. Work was done by James 
Medcoff. J. O. Gower is owner of the elevator. 


Fairgrove, Mich.—The Fairgrove Elevator 
July 1 completed construction of a 75,000-bu. 
addition to its plant, to be used for grain stor- 
age. 'Today’s faster farming methods necessi- 
tated the increased facilities in order to handle 
the more concentrated grain receipts, HKdward 
W. Aymer, elevator manager, stated. 


Lennon, Mich.—Safe crackers broke into the 
Welch Bean & Grain Co. elevator and the Chap- 
man Elevator early the morning of June 23, 
escaping with $350 taken from the Welch Co. 
and $10 from the Chapman Elevator. Both ele- 
vators were entered by breaking windows in the 
main offices and both safes were either ‘‘jim- 
mied’’ or blasted open. 


Pigeon, Mich.—Following the modern trend in 
progressive farming many Thumb District farm- 
ers have erected private elevators in which to 
store their crops of grain and beans, pending 
sale at suitable prices. Theo Leipprandt, four 
miles north of Pigeon, is building on his farm 
a 4,500-bu. elevator which has 13 overhead bins. 
A fanning mill located in one of the bins cleans 
the grain. When his elevator is completed 
Leipprandt plans to install a hammermill and 
grind his own ehop. 

Vassar, Mich.—Frank Miller, former Caro and 
Vassar resident who would have been 101 years 
of age had he lived until July 29, passed away 
June 21 at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Glen 
Shipman in Kalamazoo. Mr. Miller, in 1873 
came to Vassar with a brother and established 
the Miller Grain Co., in which he maintained an 
interest until his death. He retired from active 
service at the age of 80 years. In 1878 he 
moved to Caro where he built an elevator which 
he operated for a number of years. He was 
the first elevator man in the county to pay 
farmers cash for their grain. The family was 
known for its longevity, his father living to 
be 96, and five brothers and a sister lived over 
80 years. Mr. Miller is said to have established 
the first electric lighting system in Caro and, 
with his brother, built the first opera house in 
Vassar in 1879, 
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Albion, Mich.—The Earl J. Young EHlevator 
held a housewarming on Saturday, June 10, the 
occasion being the opening of its new feed plant. 
Free prizes were awarded during the day. The 
new plant has been equipped with all modern 
feed grinding and mixing machinery, included 
being a cold molasses mixing system, elevators, 
conveyors, and Fairbanks-Falk Gear Reduction 
Unit, installed by White Sales Corp. : 


MINNESOTA 


Nassau, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. voted 
to extend its charter another 20-year period. 

Mapleton, Minn.—Frank Bros. have added a 
Howell Sack Elevator to their feed plant equip- 
ment, 

Clarkfield, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has 
renewed its incorporation for a period of 25 
years. , 

Gonvick, Minn.—The Gonvick Grain Co. re- 
ported its property damaged June 17 by high 
winds. 

Adrian, 
has closed its local elevator. 
was manager. 

Jasper, Minn.—The Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co. 
has added a Gerber Double Distributor to its 
plant equipment. 

Blue Earth, Minn.—Southern Minnesota Elvtr. 
Managers Ass’n held a meeting June 8 at the 
Community Clubhouse. 

Hayfield, Minn.—Burnham G. Nemitz re- 
opened the Farmers Co-operative Elvtr, July 1, 
of which he is now manager. 

Plainview, Minn.—C. E. Richmond, 71, eleva- 
tor operator here for many years and well 
known in the grain trade, died suddenly June 8. 


Franklin, Minn.—Frank Adamek, formerly 


Minn.—The Hubbard & Palmer Co. 
J. J. Landsteiner 


head miller with H. E. Ervin Co., St. Cloud, is_ 


operatinfg the 100-bbl. mill here which he pur- 
chased recently. 

Crookston, Minn.—The Farmers Union Co-op- 
erative Co. has awarded the contract for con- 
struction of its new 44,000-bu. eapacity elevator 
to J... H-Fisch ‘Co: 

Rushmore, Minn.—Frank Johnson, for 27 years 
manager of the Farmers Grain & Supply Co. 
elevator, has resigned. Lloyd Greig has been 
named to succeed him. 

New Ulm, Minn.—E. C. Veeck, president of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., who underwent a prelim- 
inary major operation at Rochester recently, is 
making favorable progress. 

Huntley, Minn.—The new addition to the local 
elevator, which will be used as a feed mill, 
has been completed. Other improvements are 
being made at the elevator. 

Grove City, Minn.—Herbert Johnson, Cecil 
Adams and George Kohen of Moorhead recently 
purchased the local elevator. Mr. Kohen will 
be in active charge of the business. 


Glyndon, Minn.—The new Clay Center Co-op- 
erative Ass’n has completed plans for its new 
40,000-bu. elevator, construction of which it is 
hoped to have completed by July 26. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Preliminary plans for the 
1939 convention of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Ass’n to be held here Oct. 2 and 3 
include a grain grading school, which may be 
staged Oct. 1. 

Stewartville, Minn.—The new plant of the 
Farmers Hlvtr. Co. has been improved with the 
installation of two Clow-Winter Direct Con- 
nected Geared Head Drives and Fairbanks- 
Morse Motors. 


LIBERTY GRAIN BLOWERS 


fill cars to capacity without inside scooping in 
IY to 2 hours. Saves expense of scooping 
labor, and loads more cars per day. Easily 
moved from place to place. The 
only thing for loading cars on R.R. 
spurs. Write for particulars. 


Midwest Steel Products Co. 
128 X Delaware, Kansas City, Mo. 


MIDWEST GRAIN BINS 


answers your surplus storage problems. 
5 sizes, 500 to 2250 Bu. Easy to move 
or erect. Extra profit also selling bins 
to your farmer customers who require 
farm storage. Also steel Corn Cribs, 
Write for particulars, 


Midwest Steel Products Co. 
728 X Delaware, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Red Lake Falls, Minn.—The Farmers Union 
Co-operative Ass’n has sufficient stock sub- 
scribed to purchase or build an elevator here 
according to announcement made by the com’ite 
in charge of organizing the company. 


Pelican Rapids, Minn.—Leon Ostlund, for- 
merly assistant manager at the Farmers Grain 
& Mercantile Co, elevator at Rothsay, has ac- 
cepted a similar position with the Pelican Rap- 
ids Co-operative Warehouse Ass’n. 


Angus, Minn.—The Angus Co-op. Elvtr. Co. 
is improving its feed plant equipment “with the 
installation of a Diamond Attrition Mill with 
two 25-h.p. direct connected motors. A How- 
ell Perfection Feeder, Scalper and Magnetic 
Bee ator, Atlas Bucket Belting and Calumet 

ups. 


Beltrami, Minn.— Palmer Tuveng, former 
Fosston resident, recently selected by the newly 
organized Beltrami Farmers Co-operative Ass’n 
as manager of its elevator, July 1 opened the 
company’s elevator recently purchased from 
Carl O. Lekve. Over 100 farmers in the area 
are stockholders in the new venture. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Under construction for 
the Atkinson Milling Co. is 500,000 bus. addi- 
tional storage space in 10 reinforced concrete 
tanks in 18 interstice bins being added to the 
company’s existing elevator by Jones-Hettel- 
sater Construction Co. Machinery being added 
poets of belt conveyors at the top and bot- 
om. 


Ada, Minn.—The Ada Elvtr. Co. has awarded 
contract to the T. E. Ibberson Co, for extensive 
improvements in its plant. A new Fairbanks 
20-ton Dump scale, fitted with Strong-Scott 
Air Dump, will be installed in the driveway. 
New boot tanks and complete new leg equip- 
ment is being provided. Motor power will be 
used. 


Starbuck, Minn.—When ffire destroyed the 
Starbuck Mill on June 14, Paul Boenig, son of 
Otto Boenig, owner of the plant, had a narrow 
escape when trapped in the cupola by flames. 
He had gone there in an attempt to extinguish 
the fire, and his efforts in vain, was attempt- 
ing to return to the ground when he found the 
entire shaft in flames. Groping his way to a 
window, he succeeded in crawling thru onto 
the roof. A 70-ft. ladder was raised to rescue 
him from his perilous position. 


Royalton, Minn.—William F. Ahlbrecht, grain 
dealer, and Mrs. Ahlbrecht recently made a gift 
of a tract of land in Sheridan County to the 
North Dakota Children’s Home Society. The 
home, located at Fargo, is an institution for the 
care of homeless children and is supported en- 
tirely by donations. In addition Mr, and Mrs. 
Ahlbrecht ordered a $10 consignment of flour 
sent to the home. Mr. Ahlbrecht formerly served 
as commissioner in Sheridan County. Before 
coming to Royalton he was engaged in the grain 
business at Denhoff. 


Red Wing, Minn.—Fred Seebach, manager of 
the local plant of the Fleischmann Malting Co., 
has been made manager of the company’s plant 
in Minneapolis.. He will continue his home here, 
however, until he completes his term of office 
as mayor, which office he holds. Louis W. 
Nordly succeeds him as manager of the local 
plant. 


Wheaton, Minn.—Local elevators are making 
improvements. The Farmers’ Elevator is rais- 
ing the roof of its elevator to get more clear- 
ance. The Appleset Bros. are doing the work. 
A new three-compartment coal shed was re- 
cently completed at the Monarch Blevator, A 
new pump was installed in the elevator as well 
as a longer scale and hoist. 


Doran, Minn.—The Kent-Doran Grain Co. has 
started construction of its feed mill and eleva- 
tor here. A hammermill and feed mixer will be 
installed, the mill’s working capacity to be from 
8,000 to 10,000 lbs. per hr. Steve Chipera is 
contractor in charge of the mill construction, 
and the 25,000-bu. capacity elevator is being 
built by the T. HE. Ibberson Co. 


Worthington, Minn. — Southern Minnesota 
Managers’ Ass’n held its annual picnic at Chau- 
tauqua Park July 9. Grain men from south- 
western Minnesota and nearby points in Iowa 
and South Dakota were present with their fam- 
ilies. Following the business meeting a pro- 
gram was given with Asher Howard of Min- 
neapolis as guest speaker. Free ice cream and 
coffee were provided by the Ass’n. 

Dunnell, Minn.—The Dunnell Farmers Co-op- 
erative Elvtr. Co. has moved its 30x30-ft. 65-ft. 
high elevator 300 ft. across three tracks to a lo- 
cation adjoining its elevator that houses its 
office. The elevator will be covered with sheet 
metal and a modernly equipped elevator leg will 
be installed. A catwalk will be built between 
the two elevators, which have a joint capacity 
of 45,000 bus. The J. H. Fisch Co. has the 
contract. 


MISSOURI 


Jasper, Mo.—The R. R. Carter Hlvtr. Co. re- 
ported damages sustained at its plant as the 
result of high winds June 14. 


Lentner, Mo.—James Newton Wingate, 61, 
formerly in the feed business here, died of a 
heart attack June 28.—P. J. P. 


Carthage, Mo.—The old Galesburg mill, a soy- 
bean mill, has been sold to the Factory Funds, 
Inc., of Kansas City, who held a mortgage on 
it.—P. J. P. 

Sikeston, Mo.—Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Johnson 
celebrated their golden wedding anniversary 
June 23. Mr. Johnson was the first manager 
of Mill ‘“‘B”’ for the Scott County Milling Co., 
taking charge of the mill when it was built.— 
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1939 Model Improved 
Gerber Double Distributor 


With this device both legs can be used to ele- 
vate grain into a single bin or car at the same 
time, or the individual legs can be operated as 
separate units. 
spouts from the distributor to the bins. 
and practical ... its value is appreciated at a 
Different from kindred distributing sys- 
tems on the market, it operates horizontally out 
from the elevator’s legs, occupying a narrow 
space in the cupola, and the telescoping spouts 
are easily placed in position from the work floor 
with a single movement of a windlass, which 
also gives the bin position. It is manufactured 
complete with all necessary operating equip- 
a = ) ment for any desired elevating capacity. 


It eliminates a complete set of 
Simple 


Also made for single, triple and 
four stands of elevator legs. 


Write for Catalog H-1 


J. J. Gerber Sheet 
Metal Works 


Minneapolis, - - - Minn. 


' California, Mo.—A short circuit in the leads 
to a generator caused a small electrical loss in 
Kuhlman-Meyer Milling Co. plant recently. 


Buckner, Mo.—Rex Hedrick has remodeled the 
elevator he operates under his own name. He is 
credited with having one of the handsomest 
elevator offices in the state. 


Clinton, Mo.—The Farmers Elevator of which 
W. S. Herring is manager, has installed new 
screens to remove rye from wheat, and made 
other improvements about the plant. 


Columbia, Mo.—Boone County Milling & Elvtr. 
Co. elected the following officers at its recent 
annual meeting: C. B. Bowling, pres.; W. H. 
Guitar, vice-pres.; Emmma Adcock Reid, sec’y- 
treas.—P. J. P. 


Butler, Mo.—Marion F. Arnold, proprietor of 
the Arnold Feed Store & Mill, has installed an 
automatic truck lift at the elevator and ware- 
house on the Missouri Pacific tracks. At the mill 
on West Dakota St. Mr. Arnold has substituted 
a 50-h.p. engine for the 40-h.p. one he has had 
in use. 

Higginsville, Mo.—There are no changes in 
the state trucking law. After the defeat of 
H. B. 93, S. B. 62 and H, B. 212, H. B. 211 was 
passed by the House. The Senate slightly 
amended this bill and when it was returned to 
the House to be voted on with the amendments, 
it died on the calendar without being passed. 


Farley, Mo.—The Farley Co-operative Elvtr. 
Ass’n’s new elevator has been completed and is 
in operation. The old structure, with the ex- 
ception of a reinforced concrete and fireproof 
20,000-bu. storage tank, was torn down, the new 
100,000-bu. fireproof plant replacing it. There 
are seven storage bins in the storage tanks and 
ten bins in the head house. The elevator will 
work day and night during the rush season. 


Higginsville, Mo.—New members enrolled by 
the Missouri Grain, Feed and Millers Ass’n re- 
cently include the following firms: Fuller- 
Wooldridge Commission Co., St. Louis; M. F. A. 
Co-operative Ass’n, Tipton; Tarkio Elvtr. Co., 
Tarkio; Farmers Co-op. Ass’n, No. 126, Spikard; 
Cowgill Flour Mills, Ine., Carthage; Farmers 
Grain Co., Butler; Mendon Elvtr., Mendon; 
Clarence Roller Mills, Clarence; Vandalia Farm- 
ers Elvtr. & Supply, Vandalia; Kelso Seed Co., 
Pittsburg, Kan.; Stratton Grain Co.,°St. Joseph. 
—A. H. Meinershagen, sec’y. 

Jefferson, Mo.—Altho the state legislature has 
seen fit to defeat Senate Bill 62 which was de- 
signed to regulate trucker merchants, other 
bills are pending which may help to limit the 
activities of gypsy merchants. The proposed law 
would double the license fees on all trucks and 
also put the trucker merchants under the public 
service commission. If the grain dealers of the 
state would be more active in appealing to 
state representatives in the state legislature, the 
lawmakers would surely give more serious con- 
sideration to regulating the tricky truckers. 


KANSAS CITY LETTER 


George H. Miller, 538, an employe of the Goffe 
& Carkener Grain Co. for 26 years, died July 2. 
Pi id. Re 


The M. F. A. Grain & Feed Co. has moved 
its offices from the Dwight building to the 
Board of Trade building. Frank Farnan is head 
of the company. 

Dr. W. C. Tully, formerly manager of the 
special products division of the Sunset Feed & 
Grain Co., Buffalo, N. Y., is now director of 
research for Nutrena Mills, Inc., Kansas City. 


The Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. has 
made application for a change in representation 
of all of the Kansas City Board of Trade mem- 
berships of Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co. 
which company it replaces, to the new firm, 
effective July 1. 


Kansas City Board of Trade members July 3 
adopted a change in exchange rules making a 
charge of %c a bu. on grain shipped to this 
market direct for storage and an additional 
Y%e charge when the shipper elects to obtain 
a federal loan through the firm placing the 
grain in store. A copy of the amendment ap- 
peared in the June 28 issue of the Journals, 
page 532. 


ST. JOSEPH LETTER 

The State Grain Inspection Dept. found it 
necessary to hire additional persons to handle 
the rush of grain being brot to the St. Joseph 
market. June 26 receipts numbered 296 cars, a 
new record for the early part of the season. 
Elevator storage capacity here is 10,462,000 bus., 
of which 914 million bus. storage room still was 
available June 27. 
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Judge J. W. Buffington, recently appointed 
Warehouse Commissioner of Missouri, was a 
recent visitor at St. Joseph, inspecting the local 
office of his department. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—The Stratton Grain Co.’s 
$100,000 bond to cperate the Union Terminal 
Railway elevator for public storage of grain 
was canceled June 30 by Judge Wilcox in cir- 
cuit court upon application of the grain com- 
pany, which no longer uses the elevator. 

The 2,500,000-bu. elevator in the Union Ter- 
minal district operated for a number of years 
by Bartlett-Frazier Co., and more recently as 
an additional house by Stratton Grain Co., was 
made ready for July 1st occupancy by Hart- 
Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 'The elevator is 
located about 100 yards from the Missouri River. 
J. L. Frederick is local manager for the Hart- 
Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., and has been 
joined by Loren A. Brown, recently elected a 
member of the St. Joseph Grain Exchange on 
transfer from Ernest Lieber. 


MONTANA 


' Great Falls, Mont.—E. T. Pettersen, Cargill, 
Inc., St. Louis, has been transferred here to 
take charge of the Montana Central Line of 
Elevators for Cargill, Inc. 

Belt, Mont.—The Farmers Union Elvtr. Co. 
has purchased the Montana Elvtr. Co.’s local 
elevator, taking possession June 22. Grain stocks 
of the Montana Elvtr. Co. have been removed. 


NEBRASKA 


Beatrice, Neb.—Woodson Davis will open a 
grain office here. 
Monrve, Neb. — The Monroe Grain Co. has 


completed installation of new equipment. 

Ruskin, Neb.—The Ruskin Grain Co. reported 
its property was damaged by high winds June 
20. 

Chadron, Neb.—The Chadron Grain & Coal 
Co. recently installed a new automatic teletype 
sending and receiving set. 

Overton, Neb.—J. O. Garner of Gibbon is the 
new manager of the Farmers Elevator, re- 
opened recently for business. 

Bertrand, Neb.—The Yowell Grain Co. sus- 
tained damages at its local elevator and its 
plant at Loomis as the result of high winds in 
June. 

Lincoln, Neb.—The state board of equalization 
decided July 7 that grain stored in warehouses 
will be taxable in the county in which the owner 
resides. 

Crete, Neb.—The Crete Mills recently com- 
pleted the installation of a new automatic 
synchronizing 350-h.p. motor which replaces the 
100-h.p. and 250-h.p. motors in the mill. 


Cambridge, Neb.—Robert H. Rankin, senior 
member of Rankin Bros., died June 26 after an 
illness of four years. Mr. Rankin was 81 years 
old and a pioneer in the grain trade. The pres- 
ent firm was established in 1884. 


Brainard, Neb.—Emil Peltz, 54, manager of 
the Farmers Elevator, died suddenly June 29 of 
a heart attack. Mr. Peltz had been in the grain 
and lumber business over 30 years, first at Abie, 
then at Brainard, and for the last few years 
as manager of the Farmers Elevator. 


Deshler, Neb.—The Citizens Lumber & Supply 
Co. of Chester has purchased the Farmers Ele- 
vator, thus becoming owner of both local eleva- 
tors. The company also owns elevators at Ches- 
ter, Hebron and Gilead. Art Grueber of Byron 
will manage the newly acquired house here. 


Fairbury, Neb.—At a meeting at Fairbury, 
held recently to promote soybean growing, E. H. 
Weerts, sec’y of the Chamber of Commerce, an- 
nounced it was hoped farmers would plant 
enough soybeans to justify installing a crushing 
plant in the area within the next year. Counties 
most affected by this movement are Republic, 
Washington and Marshall. 


Seoular-Bishop Grain Co. 
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Verdon, Neb.—The Continental Grain Co. of 
Kansas City has bought Falls City Grain Co’s 
scale and elevator site. M. M. Hendricks is 
manager of the Verdon business and will buy 
grain again this year as he has in the past. 


Silver Creek, Neb.—E. H. Hoare of Monroe 
is the new manager at the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s 
elevator, taking the place of W. F. Peacock, 
manager for the last two years, who will take 
a much-needed rest because of recent illness. 
Mr. Hoare formerly managed the Farmers Ele- 
vator at Monroe but has been farming this 
year. He will move his family here late in 
August. 


Chester, Neb.—The Citizens’ Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. recently added a feed room and im- 
proved the driveway at its local elevator. At its 
general office here a Jaden DeLuxe Cooling Unit 
has been installed which, D. A. Cramer, man- 
ager, explains keeps away that ‘‘washed out 
feeling’ at the end of a 16 hr. day in the busy 
season, thus proving most worth while. The 
company during the past year has improved the 
driveways at its Deshler and Hebron plants 
also. 


Lincoln, Neb.—The railway commission has 
issued licenses to conduct a public warehouse 
to the following applicants: Carpenter Grain 
Co., Hampton; B. C. Christopher & Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., elevators at Bloomington, Shickley, 
Mead, Doniphan, Burr, Martland, Wilsonville, 
Hendley, Lebanon, Maynard, Syracuse, Murray, 
Paul, Brownville, Barney, Bladen, Duncan and 
Friend, Neb.; Farmers Co-operative Elvtr. 
Ass’n of Madison; H. T. Ingalls’ Sons, Cairo, 
elevators at Cairo, St. Michael and Kearney; 
The Crete Mills, Crete; R. LL. Thompson, 
Gresham; Smithfield Grain Co., Smithfield; Day- 
ton Dorn, Big Spring; William Burk & Son, 
Hickman; Dannen Grain & Milling Co., St. 
Joseph, Rulo and Elk Creek; Fremont Farmers 
Union Co-operative Ass’n; Kassik Mill & Elvtr. 
Co., Milligan; Geneva Milling Co., Geneva and 
the Danbury Co-operative Equity Exchange of 
Danbury. 


OMAHA LETTER 


An addition for storage will be built to the 
Omar, Inc., flour mills at Omaha. Parsons 
Const. Co. has the general contract. The ad- 
dition will be five-story with basement, 21x90 
ft., concrete, frame and block construction. 


Henry Schomer, 54, Council Bluffs, foreman 
of the grain elevator at the Allied Mills, Omaha, 
was suffocated the morning of June 26 when he 
fell into a bin of soybean meal. Schomer fell 
about 20 ft. A workman noted his absence and 
notified other workmen.—lL. A. G. 


Construction under way on the 12 concrete 
circular storage tanks for soybeans at the Al- 
lied Mills plant at Omaha is well under way, 
and expected to be completed within 60 days. 
Each of the new tanks will hold approximately 
15,000 bus. Ryan Construction Co. has the con- 
tract, building permit for which was issued for 
$36,000. Leo T. Murphy is manager of the plant. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Woburn, Mass.—During a fire at the 214-story 
Jaquith Co.’s grain mill located along the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad tracks late June 18, tons 
of grain and debris, suddenly released when the 
side of the building blew out, buried a Woburn 
fireman, Jeremiah Donovan, for several min- 
utes. He was rescued by a fellow fireman who 
dug him out and rushed him to the Choate 
Memorial Hospital where he was found to be 
suffering from a fractured skull and internal 
injuries. The fire loss included more than 100 
tons of oats stored in the burned structure, and 
amounted to several thousands of dollars, 


NEW YORK 


South New Berlin, N. Y.—The Clayton Sisson 
feed and grain storage building was destroyed 
by fire June 11. An acetylene torch started the 
blaze. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Contract for the new $2,000,000 
cereal plant which General Mills, Inc., is erect- 
ing here has been let to Charles H. Wing Co. 
The building is to be finished this fall. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The National Hay Ass’n, Inc., 
and the New York State Hay & Grain Dealers 
Ass’n will hold a joint convention July 26. 
and 27 in Buffalo, the Statler Hotel to be con- 
vention headquarters. Members are urged to 
plan to be present. 


The GRD sLERS.JoURNAL 


New York, N. Y.—W. V. Dickinson & Co., 
Ine., are now representing the Collin County 
Mill & Elvtr. Co., McKinney, Tex., in this area. 


Evans Mills, N. Y.—H. G. Haas & Son Mill- 
ing Corp. has been chartered to conduct a 
business in grains, feeds, etc.; capital stock, 
$50,000, $100 par value. Directors are Rover V. 
and Mildred H. Haas, Evans Mills, and Albert 
G: Baltz, La Fargeville. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Rolla, N. D.—The Elliott elevator was dam- 
aged when lightning struck its cupola recently. 


Hillsboro, N. D.—The Midwest Feed & Prod- 
uce Co. reported a small loss resulting from 
high winds in June. 


Sharon, N. D.—The Sharon Farmers Elvtr. 
Co. recently bot one of the local Cargill, Inc., 
elevators. 


Lankin, N. D.—A co-operative grain market- 
ing agency has been formed here with more 
than 100 signed for membership. 


Park River, N. D.—A co-operative elevator 
concern is in the process of formation here with 
Oscar P. Stromli as chairman of the tempo- 
rary set-up. 

Baker, N. D.—A new Superior Terminal Four 
Grain Cleaner is being installed for the National 
Atlas Elevator by the T. E. Ibberson Co. New 
dust houses are being provided. 


Hazelton, N. D.—L. W. Berkholtz has sold 
his elevator here to the Farmers Union. More 
than 150 farmers of the Hazelton community 
have agreed to take stock in the elevator. 


Richardton, N. D.—The Farmers Union Elvtr. 
Co. on July 1 took over the property of the 
Richardton Milling Co. which it purchased some 
time ago, aS previously reported in the Journals. 


Dunning (Maxbass p. o.), N. D.—Howard I. 
Henry and his father, Bert Henry, both of 
Westhope, have purchased the National Atlas 
Elvtr. Co.’s local elevator and will take pos- 
session July 15. 


Valley City, N.D.—Our annual meeting was 
held on June 20. All the old board members 
were re-elected and C. M. Smestad was re- 
tained as manager.—J. A. Anderson, sec’y, 
Berea Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co. 


Drayton, N. D.—A new 12,000-bu. annex is 
being built for the Monarch FElvtr. Co. by the 
T. EK. Ibberson Co. This annex will be built 
adjacent to the owner’s present elevator and 
will be fitted with conveying equipment oper- 
ated by motor power for handling the grain to 
and from this annex. 


Fargo, N. D.—The Farmers Grain Dealers 
Ass’n of North Dakota has listed several meet- 
ings for July and invites elevator managers, 
solicitors, superintendents, boards of directors, 
commission company officials, line company 
managers and officials, and all other interested 
persons engaged in the grain business in the 
state to attend. All meetings will be called 
for 8 o’clock p. m. on the day set. 
ings are listed as follows: New England, July 
6; Dickinson, July 7; Minot, July 11; Williston, 
July 13; Bismarck, July 17; Washburn, July 18; 
Jamestown, July 19; Fargo, July 20; Grand 
Forks, July 21; Grafton, July 24; Devils Lake, 
July 25. These meetings are called to reach a 
better understanding between various compet- 
ing elevator companies and for the purpose of 
forming an organization where a round table 
discussion may be had as often as possible. 
Each unit may be called the North Dakota 
Grain Marketing Council with the proper offi- 
cials to conduct a meeting. Subjects to be dis- 
cussed will be limited to competition, govern- 
ment requirements, trade practices and any 
other topic pertaining solely to the proper con- 
duct and operation of a country elevator or 
warehouse. No soliciting will be condoned at 
these meetings and the Ass’n sec’y will be 
the judge of pertinent questions and issues.— 
Cc. H. Conaway, sec’y. 
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OHIO 


Wooster, O.—Soy Bean Processing Co, has in- 
Stalled a new style ‘‘Sidney’’ Manlift. 


Williamsport, O.—The Heffner Grain Co.’s 
plant was damaged by wind early in June. 


Galion, O.—The Galion Equity Exchange sus- 
tained a small loss during high winds recently. 


Okolona, O.—Okolona Grain Co. bought an 
Eureka Are-Weld Mixer from the Sidney Grain 
Machry Co. 


North Baltimore, O.—The North Baltimore 
Grain Ass’n has installed a new grain cleaner 
at its local plant. 


Bainbridge, O.— Quincy G. Smith, whose Bain- 
bridge Milling Co. plant burned last December, 
is defendant in a foreclosure suit for $3,972.60 
due on the purchase of a diesel engine. 


Columbus, O.—The Monroe Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., Monroe, O., and Wm. Gregg & Son, 
Upper Sandusky, are newly enrolled members 
of the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers Ass’n. 
—wW. W. Cummings, sec’y. 


Lippincotts (Urbana p. o.), O.—The Latham 
Elvtr. installed a large motor and drive, a 
Kwik-Mix Mixer, and a truck scale and electric 
truck hoist purchased from the Sidney Grain 
Machry. Co. at its new plant. 


Marysville, O.—The Ohio Grain Co-operative, 
which recently purchased the elevator of the 
Spurrier Bros., is raising the cupola at the plant, 
enlarging the grain bins, installing new gears 
in the machinery. Edgar W. Ervin is manager 
of the elevator. 


New Holland, O.—The C. E. Groce Elevator 
has enlarged the building over its scale and 
dump, both of which have been improved, the 
scale platform and chutes being made larger 
and a new electrically operated truck dump in- 
Stalled. Everett Hecoax, manager, is in charge 
of the improvement work. 


Columbus, O.—The J. I. Gates Milling Co. is 
constructing a new warehouse, built as an ad- 
dition to one of its two warehouses now operat- 
ed. It will be 67x40 ft., bringing the total floor 
space to 9,080 sq. ft. Automatic doors will be 
installed, Kinnear Mfg. Co. having the contract 
for same. Harry Wellnitz has the building con- 
tract: 

Circleville, O.—Construction of 250,000 bus. ad- 
ditional storage space for soybeans in the form 
of reinforced concrete tanks and interstice bins 
added to its existing elevator has been com- 
pleted by Jones Hettelsater Construction Co. for 
the Ralston-Purina Co. here. Construction 
work included building of a 2-story reinforced 
concrete warehouse. 


Boughtonville (Willard p. 0.), O.—The Bough- 
tonville Farmers Exchange elevator has been 
sold to the Greenwich Mill & Elvtr. Co. and 
will be operated as a branch of that concern. 
Clarence Hawkins of Greenwich has been placed 
in charge as manager and Fred Ebinger, who 
has been manager there for the last two years, 
will be his assistant. 

Washington C. H., O.—The Blue Ribbon Ce- 
real Co., operating here for the last two years, 
has been sold to the Graber Milling Co., Can- 
ton, and moved to Canton. L. A. Marshall, a 
stockholder in the concern, will continue with 
the compauy, operating at Canton. S. M. Strain, 
whose controlling interest in the business the 
Graber Milling Co. purchased, will remain here. 


Blanchester, O.—Virgil Ferneau, head of the 
Ferneau Grain Co., died unexpectedly at his 
home June 29. Mr. Ferneau had been troubled 
with high blood pressure for some time and on 
the day of his death had complained of feel- 
ing ill and had remained at home. The end 
came suddenly while he was talking with Mrs, 
Ferneau. He had attended the annual meeting 
of the American Feed Manufacturers Ass'n at 
Saranac Inn on June 12-138 and participated in 
the golf tournament there. Mr. Ferneau was 
well known to the feed industry as a specialist 
in brewers’ and distillers’ dried grains. For a 
number of years he was sales manager for 
Dewey Bros. Co. before he organized his own 


company. 


OKLAHOMA 


Nash, Okla.—The Nash Equity Exchange has 
installed a moisture tester at its elevator. 

Texhoma, Okla.—Freeman Bros. Grain Co.’s 
new concrete 160,000-bu. elevator has been com- 
pleted and is in operation. H. L. Bock is 
manager. 


Eddy, Okla.—The Wheat Growers Co-opera- 
tive Hlvtr. of Eddy has asked that the company 
be dissolved. 


Hooker, Okla.—The concrete grain elevator of 


‘the Light Grain & Milling Co. has been made 


waterproof and tight by a Guntex preservative 
coating applied by Jones-Hettelsater Construc- 
tion Co. 


Oklahoma windstorm recently damaged prop- 
erty of the following firms: Chickasha Milling 
Co., Chickasha; Feuquay Grain Co., at its ele- 
vators at Dunlap, LaVerne, May, Rosston; 
Stauffer Grain Co., Miami; Matt Roetker, Love- 
dale. 


Tuttle, Okla.—P. A. Cope of Lawton is new 
manager of the Farmers Elevator, which has 
been opened for the season, The Adair Morton . 
Grain Co, of Wichita are operators of the plant. 
Mr. Cope, who is from Lawton, has had 15 
years’ experience as a grain buyer. He stated 
he expected to open the hammer mill as soon 
as repairs are completed on the building, The 
elevator was closed last year at the close of 
the harvest season, but it is planned to keep it 
open the year round. 


Enid, Okla.—Allen Dishman, living near Enid, 
has constructed a 9,000-bu. steel-tanked elevator 
on his farm. The four 12x25-ft. tanks have 
been joined with a head house and lift equip- 
ment. A modern air compressed lift spills the 
wheat from trucks into hoppers that relay the 
grain to the boot pit. There a 50-ft. hoisting 
leg carries it to the top of the elevator and 
distributes to any of the four tanks. The ele- 
vator is equipped for turning the wheat to pre- 
vent smut, odors or similar damage that low- 
ers the grade of the wheat after storage. 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Work is progressing 
rapidly on construction of a new reinforced 
concrete head house with capacity for 75,000 
bus. for the Superior Feed Mills by Jones Het- 
telsater Construction Co. Installed in the new 
building, which is designed for construction of 
additional storage tanks at a later date, will be 
an Eureka Receiving Separator, an Eureka Seed 
Cleaner, three legs with capacity for elevating 
4,000 bus. per hour each, a 2,500-bus. hopper 
scale, a truck lift, a corn sheller and corn clean- 
er, and an employes’ belt elevator. 
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Sentinel, Okla.—The new 18,000-bu. addition 
to the Adair-Morton elevator is nearing com- 
pletion. Jim Tatum is manager of the elevator. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Waitsburg, Wash.—The Hirsch Feed & Lum- 
ber Co, recently installed a new hammermill. 


Fairfield, Ida.—Construction of a grain eleva- 
tor for W. A. Gilson near the ore dump has been 
started, 


Tokio, Wash.—The O’Neill Grain Co. is re- 
pairing its machinery and equipment at its local 
elevator. Merle Johnston is manager. 


Prescott, Wash.—The Farmers Warehouse of 
which James LeVan is manager and the Pacific 
Coast Warehouse recently installed new scales. 


Hillsboro, Ore.—The Hillsboro Feed Co. re- 
cently sold its plant and property to the Wash- 
ington County Farmers Union who took pos- 
session July 10. 


Kamiah, Ida.—The T. E. Robinson Grain Co. 
has started the building of its 65,000-bu. wing 
to its local elevator. The Lewiston Grain Grow- 
ers Ass’n will discontinue use of the tramway 
which has been used by farmers of the Winona 
country as a market for their grain. 


Harrington, Wash.—The United Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc., recently declared a $23,000 dividend to 
stockholders. The corporation is constructing 
two elevators, one at Bluestem and one at 
Mohler, as previously reported by the Journals, 
at a cost of $50,000. 


Spokane, Wash.—Pouring of concrete into the 
slip forms for the nine-story mill of the Cen- 
tennial Grain Co. started July 5. Pouring of 
the floors is expected to start Aug. 1. The mill 
will rise to a height of 130 ft. from the basement 
floor to roof slab, with cupola extending another 
14 ft. 


Kooskia, Ida.—The Lewiston Grain Growers 
Ass’n recently sold its local warehouse to the 
T. HE. Robinson Grain Co. Bert Smith will man- 
age the business for the Robinson Co., succeed- 
ing A. J. Addington who leaves for Kendrick 
to manage the Lewiston Grain Growers Ass’n’s 
station there. 
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Spokane, Wash.—Hoyt Wilbanks, manager of 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., addressed the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce members im the 
Round-up room of the Desert Hotel on Jaume 19. 
at its luncheon meeting, his subject. the new 
$1,000,000 mill his firm is building here 

Vancouver, Wash.—Contract for construction 
of the 8 auxiliary bins to supplement the Arch- 
er-Daniels-Midland Co. elevator has beem let to 
Alloway & Georg. The elevator is owned By 
the S. P. & S. railroad. Work on the new bat- 
tery of bins will begin as soon as the founda- 
tion of 950 piles being laid at the south end of 
the elevator has been completed. 

Ritzville, Wash.—Warehouse dividends total 
ing over $30.000 were ordered paid by directors 
of the Ritzville Warehouse, Packard FParmers 
Elvtr. Co. and Marcellus Farmers Elvtr. Co.. 
at their annual meetings in June. Largest diyi- 
dends were paid by the Ritzville Warehouse. 2 
patronage dividend of 3c per bu. on 548,000 bas. 
totaling more than $16,000, and an % per cent 
dividend on capital stock of $15,000. Marcellus 
Farmers Elvtr. Co. paid 2c patronage dividend 
on 284,239 bus. of wheat and 8 per cent om the 
capital stock of $20,000, and Packard Farmers 
Warehouse declared a patronage dividend of Ze 
per bu. on approximately 235,000 bus. and an 
8 per cent dividend on capital stock. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The first steps for re-organ- 
ization of the Kenworthy Grain & Millime Co. 
under the Chandler Act were taken June 271 in 
federal court when J. Fred Kenworthy, pres- 
ident and principal stockholder, asked Judge 
E. E. Cushman to be allowed to remain in pos- 
session of the company’s assets. The judge set 
Aug. 8 as a date for a hearing on the com- 
pany’s proposed plan and issued an order re- 
straining further action on the civil suit filed 
in Superior court by Merton Elliott, Tacoma 
attorney and assignee of a $25,000 note held 
by the National Bank of Washington. Elliott 
asked that a receiver be appointed for the com- 
pany. Kenworthy testified that the company 
has assets of $276,000 and liabilities of $160,000, 
which latter include $150,000 in loans from 
banks and $10,000 in general obligations. Assets 
include real estate, accounts receivable, notes 
receivable and inventory of goods on hand. The 
company has its principal place of business at 
South Tacoma with branches in Centralia, Kit- 
titas, Parker, Wapato and on Puyallup Ave. in 
Tacoma. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Fredonia, Pa.—G. A. Freyermuth recently in- 
stalled a Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed Mixer with 
motor drive. 

Greenville, Pa.—The Greenville Milling Co. 
plant has been purchased by G. A. and O. G. 
Freyermuth, Fredonia, manufacturers of feeds, 
who have taken possession and are operating 
same. 

Punxsutawney, Pa.—A wooden warehouse of 
the Keystone Flour & Feed Co. was damaged 
by fire the evening of June 17. S. P. Bernstein, 
owner, will repair the building immediately. 
Children playing about the building are believed 
to have started the fire. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Eden, S. D.—The new annex to the Osborn 
McMillan elevator has been completed. 

Turton, S. D.—The Derr Grain Co. property 
was damaged by high winds on June 15. 

Veblen, S. D.—The elevator and coal build- 
ings along the Sioux line tracks were destroyed 
by fire recently. 

Garretson, S. D.—O. T. Lande of Colman is 
new manager of the Farmers Co-operative & 
Supply Co. elevator. 

White Rock, S. D.—A. M. Olson & Son re- 
cently installed a set of Howell Sectional Steel 
Dump Grates in its driveway. 

Garden City, S. D.—The Garden City Farmers 
Mercantile & Elvtr. Co. property was damaged 
by high winds on June 15. 

Rosholt, S. D.—A 30-ton double dial printo- 
matic scale was recently installed by the Farm- 
ers Elvtr. Co. replacing its old 8-ton scale. 

Colman, S. D.—Peter P. Flatten, 76, one of 
the founders of the Farmers fFlvtr. Co. and 
see’y of its board of directors died recently. 

Oldham, 8S. D.—Geo. P. Sexauer & Son’s ele- 
vator is painted at this station with aluminum 
paint. The T. B. Ibberson Co. is doing the work. 
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Mie S&S D—Geo P. Sexaver &€ Son are 
having tier clevatoer painted with aluminum 
o—- Tre T. EH Thberson Oo. is doing the 


py S&S D—John Noelamer recently re-. 


eed ae ee A Ee To,’s 
Gevater and has been succeeded by Erwin 
Pasch. 


Sssciom. S D—B. A. Sonstegard, pioneer 
graim 2nd fmel dealer, has purchased the Mar- 
tim Jobasom levator and will operate it in the 
fatere alome with his own house, 

Harti’. S D—The West elevator building 
owned by the Co-operative Farmers Elvtr. Co, 
is beime moved to a new location adjoining 
the plant mow im operation. The Brandt Engi- 
meerine Co. is in charge of moving operations, 

Howard. S D—The Mimer County Farmers 
Union Ce-operaiive Ass’n has purchased the 
William Shecler =raim elevator and will operate 
it om = o@-operZative basis. William Sheeley 
Will comiimme io mamaze the business, 


Hiteheor® S D—Clande Plowman, newly- 
Rammed manager of the Eagle Elevator, moved 
his family bere from Castlewood July 1. W. W. 
Wricht who has been manager of the eleva- 
ter fer the last 23 years, has retired from the 
busimess om account of poor health, 

Bradicy, S&S D—Reuben Olson, Sisseton ele- 
vyater man. and Maznus Christianson, former 
elevater operator, have purchased three ele- 
vators. two ai Bradley, and one at Wallace, 
which ther will operate under the firm name 
of Olsen & Christiamson Grain Co., with Mr, 
Christiznsom im active charge. 


SOUTHEAST 


Jackson. Ga—Buits County farmers have be- 
sun 2 movement for the establishment of a 
wheat mill 

Buriineton. x C—Acme Feed Co. recently 
instalied 2 Kelly Duplex 1%-ton Feed Mixer 
with motor drive. 

Rockymount, Va—The Rockymount Grocery 
& Milling Co. has installed a modern feed mixer, 
and now is equipped to make all types of high 
quality commercial feeds including dairy and 
poultry feeds. scratch grain and poultry mashes, 

Broad Run, Va—Beverley Mills, Inc., has been 
organized to sell or otherwise deal in grains, 
all kinds. flour, meal, cereals and all by-prod- 
ucts; Maximum stock, $20,000; William N. Wil- 
bur, pres. Audrey F. Kerr, sec’y-treas, 

Ganotown, W. Va—The Smith DeHaven flour 
mill was damaged slightly by fire June 13. The 
blaze started thru friction created in a choked 
converor. Spreading to rafters of the wooden 
structure a bucket brigade hastily formed ex- 
tinguished the flames. 

The Plains. Va—The Plains Farmers Ex- 
change, Inc.. has been chartered to manufac- 
ture, buy, sell, trade and deal in feed, grain, 
fertilizer, farmers supplies, auto supply, etc., 
wholesale and retail. Maximum stock, $25,0v0, 
William K. Boswell, pres., Val H. Stieglitz, 
Warrenton, sec’y-treas. 

Rome, Ga—The Theo. 
which operates a 300-bbl. flour mill, has filed 
a voluntary petition by authority of the cor- 
poration, action of which seeks to submit a 
plan of reorganization under Chapter 10 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, which is the old 77-B. 

Cairo, Ga.—The S. Q. Milling Co., a new Cairo 
concern, of which Walter R. Eskew is owner 
and manager, is building a modern feed plant 
here which is expected to begin operation about 
Aug. 15. The plant will be operated in connec- 
tion with the Ralston-Purina Co., and will offer 
feeds for poultry, hogs, and other livestock, 
utilizing products of the farms in this section. 
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Stivers Milling Co., 


TENNESSEE 


Clarksville, Tenn.—Hugh M. Dunlop, 
dent of the Dunlop Milling Co. for 
died June his home in Louisville, 
AW.W. 


71, presi- 
20 years, 
Ky.— 
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Stratford, Tex—Guy A. Bell, manager of the 
diac Wheat Growers, Inc., has opened the 
Ova 


Fort Worth, Tex.—West Grain & Seed Co. has 
been capitalized at $8,000; organizers, T. P. 
West and associates, 


Sanger, Tex—The Sanger Mill & Elvtr. Co. 


reported a small less sustained at its plant as 
the result of recent high winds. 


Fort Worth, ‘Tex.—Curliss Martin, formerly 
of Rayne, La, has been made junior salesman 
for the Feed Mill of Fert Worth, to travel in 
Louisiana, 


San Antonio, Tex.—Spentaneous combustion 
is believed to have caused the fire that dam- 
aged the 40 x TO ft. hay shed of the Mueller- 
Huber Grain Ce. Pune 9 


Brownfield, Tex—The Anderson-Clayton Co. 
recently purchased ground on which it will con- 
struct a cotton oil mill and complete feed grind- 
ing and processing plant, 


Hereford, Tex.—The Fraser Milling Co, is re- 
ceiving wheat at its new elevator, the first be- 
ing dumped June 28 The addition of the new 
elevator swells the already big storage capacity 
of the company by $25,000 bus. The new dump 
is an electric overhead type. 


Stratford, Tex.—The Perryton Milling Co. has 
opened its local elevater, The firm purchased the 
Patton elevator on the Santa Fe tracks in 1932 
but this is the first year it has considered it 
justifiable to operate the equipment, A, C. Teter, 

r., Is the local manager, 


Austin, Tex.—Attorney General Mann has ad- 
vised Gov. W. Lee O'Daniel that the fair trade 
bill passed by the state legislature is uncon- 
stitutional because it conflicts with state anti- 
trust laws, The bill prevides that manufacturers 
and merchants may enter into agreements to 
maintain minimum retail prices on trade- 
marked articles, Gevernor O’Daniel -has until 
July 12 to sign or veto the bill. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City, Utah—Rebert Maybey Holt, 
69, for many years Manager of the White Fawn 
Mill & Hivtr. Co., died ef a heart attack June 27. 


WISCONSIN 


Columbus, Wis.—Herbert Madoss and Hugo 
Sydon have purchased the Dering Feed Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The rate of interest for the 
month of July, 19389, has been Getermined by the 
aT Comite ef the Grain & Stock Exchange 
at 5%, 

Bayfield, Wis,—Christian H, Melde, 60, opera- 
tor of a feed store here for more than 25 years, 
died June 27 in an Ashland, Wis., hospital— 
HH. G. By 


. Fond du Lac, Wis—TJohn Freund, Jr., who is 
associated with the Fond du Lae Milling Co., 
was married June 2t in Ripon, Wis., to Miss 
Cecelia Zitszelsberger.—H, C. B. 


Barron, Wis.The J. J. Holman Feed Mill 
was entered July 2 and about $82 in currency. 
stolen, Entrance was gained through a window 
in the feed warehouse.—H, C, 


WYOMING 


Basin, Wyo.—Construction of a new bean 
warehouse on the site of the old BE. BH. Wal- 
rath & Son’s Mill is under way. EB. H. Walrath, 
who arrived from Bridger, 


struction, sald the new structure would cost 


about $20,000, 
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Transit privileges on grain and grain prod- 
ucts at Bloomington and Monee, IIl., have 
been canceled by the Illinois Central. 


The largest shipment of Canadian grain 
to arrive since 1920 was 9,750 tons of wheat 
to the Meadowside granary at Glasgow, Scot- 
land, Apr. 14, on the steamship Mabriton that 
left Vancouver Feb. 25. 

The Uintah Railway has been granted per- 
mission to abandon its 63 miles of line, hav- 
ing lost its traffic, mainly gilsonite from the 
mines, at $9.95 per ton, the trucks now haul- 
ing to destination for $5 per ton, against 
$12.95, which included the 25-mile haul at $3 
per ton from the mine by truck to the rail- 
road. 

The Canal Carriers Ass’n, in arguing for 
suspension of the 12-cent rate on export 
grain, said the roads would earn only $108 
per car, and it would be wasted effort as the 
grain would continue to be moved by water. 
The effect would be to place a ceiling over 
water rates and drive the water carriers 
nearer bankruptcy. 

The Gulf, Texas & Western has been au- 
thorized to abandon its entire line, 98.46 miles 
long. The Texas Railroad Commission op- 
posed the abandonment. Seven bus and 12 
truck lines serve the territory. Now practi- 
cally all the cottonseed from gins along the 
line goes to Seymour, Tex., by truck, and 
the meal and cake out by highway also. 

The appeal by the railroads from the re- 
duced feedstuffs rates has been denied by the 
Texas Circuit Court of Appeals, which held 
it could not entertain an appeal when there 
was a substantial basis of fact for the rate 
ordered by the Texas Railroad Commission, 
holding that the rate would stand even if the 
revenue was less than the cost of hauling 
the feed, in the interest of the community, 


Transit at Quanah, Tex., on cottonseed is 
desired by the Quanah, Acme & Pacific R. R., 
which has petitioned the federal court to 
annul an order by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission condemning the transit arrange- 
ment. All the cottonseed formerly moved 
into Quanah by rail. Most of it is now mov- 
ing by highway motor trucks, and the rail- 
road wants transit as a means of getting 
its traffic back. 


River Shipment Fought by 
Railroad 


Irven Meyer, manager of the Farmers Grain 
& Supply Co., Warsaw, Ill., has been trying to 
construct a wharf on the Illinois River to ship 
grain by canal barges, and the Toledo, Peoria 
& Western Railroad Co. has been taking the 
planks apart as fast as Meyer’s carpenters put 
them together. 

Meyer figures he can get the grain to the 
Gulf of Mexico by water for one-half the rail 
freight charge. 

One afternoon when the wharf-builders began 
assembling and bolting together prepared planks 
a special agent of the railroad company called 
a crew of section hands who with wrenches 
unbolted and pried loose the planks, until Meyer 
gave up in digust, and decided to put it up to 
his company’s officials. No blood was shed. 

The T. P. & W. has notified prominent citi- 
zens of Warsaw that if the wharf is built the 
spur from Hamilton into Warsaw will be 
abandoned, leaving the town without railroad 
facilities, as without the grain haul the road 
can not be supported. 

The railroad company claims to own the shore 
and has it inclosed by wire fence. The depot 
building is located directly between the elevator 
and the river. 


Accidents to Elevator Employes 


[From Address of H. L. Kennicott, Chicago, 
before Ohio Ass’n] 

Grain elevator operators are liable by statute 
or at common law for occupational injuries and 
diseases suffered by their employees. 

They may be liable by law on account of neg- 
ligence for bodily injuries suffered by other 
persons who are not employees, and for prop- 
erty damage. 

They may have made themselves liable by 
contract because of a railroad lease or side- 
track agreement for bodily injuries and prop- 
erty damage that would not otherwise be their 
liability under the law. 

Thus, grain elevator operators may have three 
kinds of liability—statutory, common law, and 
contractual, 

All of this can be covered by insurance. Any 
grain elevator operator who is not sure he is 
properly covered should see his insurance rep- 
resentative about it. 

Most grain elevator operators are subject to 
the compensation act. If they are not subject, 
they are liable at common law for accidents to 
employees. 

You will note that the main causes of acci- 
dents to employees, in their order of frequency, 
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Most of the accidents to employees in grain 
elevators are due to carelessness of the em- 
ployer in not providing safe working condi- 
tions, or carelessness of the employee in walk- 
ing, climbing, pushing, hauling and carrying. 
There is comparatively little to be done in the 
way of additional safeguarding of machinery. 
Accident prevention in the grain elevator is 
largely a matter of good light, strong ladders, 
firm stairs, good housekeeping generally, and, 
most of all, careful employees. 

This is a vertical industry, with lots of climb- 
ing to be done. It means keeping ladders, 
stairs and man-lifts in good condition, and vig- 
ilant supervision of employees, to prevent ac- 
cidents. 

Preventing accidents not only saves employees 
and their families from suffering, for which 
no money compensation could ever fully com- 
pensate, but it saves employers money through 
uninterrupted operations and through lower in- 
surance rates. Elevator operators can insure 
their liability under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion and occupational diseases act, but in the 
long run they must pay for the accidents and 
losses through premiums. Carelessness of in- 
dividuals is a concern of the whole trade be- 
cause it affects the insurance rates of all. 


Rockford, Ill—The midsummer meeting of 
the Mid-West Shippers Advisory Board was 
held here July 6. 

The Atkinson Milling Co. has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to recon- 
sider its decision in No. 27580. The millers 
desire transit on proportional grain rates. 


Thomas M. Howell, Chicago, has been 
granted a new trial by Judge Woodward of 
the federal court to set the amount of dam- 
ages awarded to Soma Peto, grain dealer of 
Kansas City, who was squeezed in the Sep- 
tember, 1931, corn deal run by Howell. 

The Nebraska Railway Commission’s 
complaint against high rates from western Ne- 
braska to Omaha has been reopened by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for oral 
argument July 1. It is alleged in equalizing 
the rate with Kansas City the Commission 
made the rate to Omaha on grain too high. 


Grain Contracts 
with Farmers 


Form 10 D. C. is recognized as the 
best for contracting grain and seed 
from farmers, and is in extensive use 
by grain dealers. Do not take chances 
with verbal contracts. They lead to 


misunderstandings, differences and dis- 
putes, as well as loss of profits and cus- 
tomers. Contract certifies that farmer: 


also certifies that, “if inferior grain is deliv- 
ered, the market difference at which such grain 
is selling on day of delivery shall be deducted. 
Any extension of time at buyers option.” 


Originals are printed on bond paper, 
machine perforated so they may be 
easily removed; duplicates are of man- 
ila. All have spaces ruled on the back 
for recording each load delivered on 
the contract. Check bound, size 534x8%4 
inches, 100 sets numbered in duplicate 
and supplied with 4 sheets of carbon 
paper. Order Form 10 DC Improved. 
Price $1.10, f. 0. b. Chicago. Wt. 1 Ib. 


Triplicating book is same as 10 DC 
and contains 100 additional copies of 
the contract printed on strong tissue 
and 4 sheets of dual faced carbon. Or- 
der Form 10 TC. Price $1.35, f. o. b. 
Chicago. Weight, 21 ozs. 
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Railroad Claim 
Books 


require little of your time for filing, 
and contain spaces for all the neces- 
sary information in the order which 
assure prompt attention on the part 
of the claim agent. They increase and 
hasten your return by helping you 
to prove your claims and by helping 
the claim agent to justify payment. 


A is for Loss of Weight in Transit Claims. 


B—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay in 
Transit. 


C—Loss in ‘Quality Due to Delay in Transit. 


D—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay in 
Furnishing Cars. 


E—Overcharge in Freight or Weight. 


These claim blanks are printed on 
bond paper, bound in book form, 
each book containing 100 originals 
and 100 duplicates, a two-page index, 
instructions and summary showing 
just which claims have not been paid, 
and four sheets of carbon. 


The five forms are well bound in three 
books, as follows: 


411-A contains 100 sets all Form A. 
Price, $2.00. Weight 8 lbs. 


411-E contains 100 sets 
Price, $2.00. 


411-5 contains 60 sets Form A, 19 Form 
B, 10 Form C, 10 Form D and 10 Form B. 
Price, $2.00. 
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Maintenance of Grain Elevators 


By Ermer H. Karp, Chicago, Before Society 
of Grain Elevator Superintendents. 


As it has been my lot for many years to 
supervise maintenance, I am in a ditterent posi- 
tion from that of the operators with the result 
that I view maintenance from a different angle. 


Proper maintenance in the long run_re- 
duces operating costs, while delay in mainte- 
nance or repair always increases the operating 
cost. Sometimes it is rather difficult to convince 
our superiors, especially when they think the 
money could be used to better advantage in other 
places. 

An elevator superintendent should not only 
be a good grain man, but should also have working 
knowledge of machinery and electricity in order 
to supervise the men working under him. I have 
come in contact with superintendents who were 
excellent grain men, but were handicapped by 
a lack of knowledge of mechanics and elec- 
tricity. 

Schools are held at various times at central 
locations for the teaching of grain grading and 
testing and there is considerable literature on 
the subject, but there is practically nothing of 
this character on the elevator or its equip- 
‘ment. The result is that each of us must rely 
on the experience gained in our individual field. 

One of the primary causes of high mainte- 
nance costs is improper design or construction. 
This is not always the fault of the engineer or 
contractor. Very often when a plant is built 
too great a consideration is given to first cost. 
This results in skimping all through the job by 
the engineer or contractor in order to meet the 
demands of the owner. As a result many parts 
of the facility wear out and need repair or re- 
placement. 

Another reason is that the engineer and con- 
tractor are not given sufficient time properly to 
design the job. Usually contracts are not let 
far enough ahead of the crop movement to con- 
sider the requirements for the facility. The 
owner will put off the letting of a contract 
until he can gain some definite idea of the next 
crop, as if he were only building for that one 
year instead of for the next twenty. 

Some superintendents think they know just 
what they want based on their experience in one 
elevator or one locality. The capable engineer 
or contractor should give proper consideration 
to these ideas, but if he has the proper back- 
ground he can give the prospective building the 
benefit of experience gained in a large variety 
of elevators and localities. More than once I 
have seen machines or facilities installed on the 
demand of someone in authority based on mis- 
taken ideas. Later on they were found prac- 
tically useless. 

Complete plans of the elevator and the 
equipment should be kept on file in some place 
where they would not be lost or destroyed by 
fire or careless handling. They would be valu- 
able in ordering repairs or replacements or in 
making alterations or repairs. They would also 
be indispensable in making up a proof of loss in 
the event of a fire or explosion. 

I know of few cases where records are kept 
of elevator equipment, showing the original 
cost, the cost of repairs in labor and material, 
the cause of breakdown or interruption of serv- 
ice, the length of useful life, and the amount 
of work performed by the equipment during its 
life. Such records are kept in other industries. 
These records would cover a long period of 
years, but if they were kept faithfully we would 
have definite information to base our opinions 
on and not be kept guessing the way we do now. 

All terminal elevators are not owned by 
the companies operating them and for that rea- 
son the operator is not interested in maintenance 
data, as a large part of that cost is borne by 
the lessor. There is also another factor in 
relation to leased houses and that is that the 
tenant does not exercise the care in operation 
that would be used if he were the owner in- 
stead of the tenant. The tenant will in many 
instances neglect maintenance to save money, 


as he knows the lessor will have to replace 
worn out equipment if he expects to keep the 
elevator rented. If the tenant was responsible 
for replacements he would probably spend more 
money on repairs and maintenance. In many 
instances this is short-sighted economy, as it 
increases operating costs and decreases effi- 
ciency. 

The organization of personnel for elevator 
maintenance must vary, due to the type of the 
elevator. These types range from the older type 
with a large number of legs, conveyors and 
other equipment driven by one power unit to 
the most modern type with a few legs, con- 
veyors and equipment driven by individual mo- 
tors. In all types a definite chain of responsi- 
bility should be established from the superin- 
tendent to the minor workers. 

In the older type of elevator driven by one 
steam unit the engineer should be held respon- 
sible for all maintenance and all millwrights and 
oilers should report to him. It would then be 
his responsibility to see that his subordinates 
were doing their work. He should also make 
periodical inspection of all equipment to see 
that it is properly kept up and not allow any 
repairs or replacements to be put off until a 
breakdown forced them on him. Few elevators 
do not have slack periods when little grain is 
handled. If inspections are properly made, these 
periods can be used in making repairs and the 
regular elevator crew can be used to assist the 
millwright. In plants where the central steam 
plant has been replaced with individual motor 
driver a millwright would replace the engineer 
and in some instances he would have an electri- 
cian under him. 


Where electrical repairs do not require a 
full time electrician, it is probably the best pol- 
icy to select a reliable electrical repair company 
to make periodical inspection of all electrical 
equipment and have it make repairs as they 
become necessary. Where repairs are made by 
men not fully versed in such work the workman- 
ship usually is not as well performed with the 
result that finally an expensive job of repair 
and replacement is necessary. A capable elec- 
trician should check all equipment to see that 
motor bearings are not worn down, that oil in 
all transformers and controls is clean, that there 
are no loose connections on equipment and that 
contacts in switches are not burnt or corroded. 
He should also see that all controls are properly 
set and fused and that dust is kept out of ail 
equipment. 
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A motor properly installed is practically 
fool-proof and will run indefinitely if kept 
properly oiled and clean. Most motors in grain 
elevators are induction type motors. With this 
type of motor about the only thing that can 
happen is to have it burn out and that will not 
occur if the bearings are kept up and properly 
oiled and the motor is kept clean. No overload 
can affect it if the controls are properly set and 
kept clean. Burnt or corroded contacts on 
controls will cause sparking and heating and 
reduce the life of the oil in oil immersed con- 
trols and if the oil in the controls is not kept 
clean it will finally lose its property of quench- 
ing the sparks caused in making and breaking 
contacts. When competent electricians went 
over a large terminal elevator they found a 
large percentage of control contacts badly 
burnt, the oil almost solid with dust, and they 
took out over a bushel of contacts that had be- 
come loose and dropped to the bottom of the 
oil receptacle. The incompetent predecessors 
had not even taken the trouble to remove con- 
tacts that had dropped; they just replaced them 
and went ahead. 

Another thing that often happens is that when 
a motor kicks out the controls or blows fuses 
the maintenance man sets the relays on the con- 
trols higher or puts in heavier fuses. That is 
just the same as putting more weight on the 
safety valve of a boiler. The other practice 
amounts to the same thing, as the relays and 
fuses are nothing but safety valves. What should 
be done is to locate the trouble and remedy it. 
Competent electrical inspection will obviate 
costly repairs and shutdowns. 


Proper lubrication is essential, as it reduces 
replacement and power costs and also reduces 
the fire hazard. In the more modern facilities 
where anti-friction bearings are used the cost 
of proper lubrication is greatly reduced. First, 
because there are practically no line shafts. This 
reduces the number of bearings that need atten- 
tion. Second, because anti-friction bearings do: 
not need attention as frequently and, third, 
because of the reduced amount of lubricating 
material required. With anti-friction bearings 
there is far less lubricating material wasted. 
Where elevators are equipped with the common 
oil or grease cup bearing it requires one or 
more men constantly keeping them lubricated. 
Where anti-friction bearings are used they can 
usually go for months without much attention 
and they can be taken care of when the crew 
is not required for other duties. Attention should 
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also be given to the kind of lubricant used to see 
that it is the proper kind for the purpose in- 


_ tended. This is most important, I believe, where 


gear reducers of the various kinds are used. 
All equipment should be thoroughly cleaned at 
intervals and all lubricant removed, as there are 
accumulations of metallic particles or grit that 
accumulate and reduce the life of the machine 
if not removed. As a further economy, even 
the waste oil and grease that accumulates from 
cleaning bearings and machines need not be 
thrown away, as it can be used to coat the tools 
and equipment that is not in use and thus pre- 
vent rust. A home-made filter can be constructed 
at very little cost that would filter out prac- 
tically all of the injurious particles. This sal- 
vaged lubricant could be used to lubricate steel 
car puller cables and give them a longer life. 


Maintenance costs can sometimes be eco- 
nomically reduced by a change in equipment. 
That is forcibly brought to mind by a condi- 
tion existing in an elevator under my supervi- 
sion where we have an old type car puller. 
Owing to conditions, we have to use a manila 
rope. If it is ordered of small enough diame- 
ter to fit the equipment it will not take the load, 
so we order a large diameter rope which wears 
out in a very short time, due to the small diam- 
eter of the nigger-head and sheaves over which 
it passes. 1 am now trying to have this equip- 
ment changed, as we can save money enough 
on the purchase of rope to pay for the better 
car puller. 


Belt conveyors are another item that are 
sometimes abused by the use of guide pulleys, 
improper concentration, small head and _ tail 
pulleys, insufficient clearance between belt and 
spouts, improper spacing of carrier rolls and 
keeping the belt too tight. There is only one 
excuse for guide rollers on a belt conveyor, that 
is, improper installation and that is a poor 
excuse. Instead of using guide rollers, find out 
what is wrong with the installation and correct 
it, as roller will wear out the edge of the belt 
and then the belt will go to pieces. 

Improper belt concentration will in time crack 
the belt and thus reduce its life. The use of 
anything other than thirty degree concentration 
is not good practice. If you have spillage from 
a belt, check up on your loading points and 
find the cause, unless the concentrators are very 
far apart, in which case more concentrators 
should be installed or the belt itself is too 
loose and the carrier rolls tend to spread out 
the grain stream on the belt at each roll more 
than if the belt was being run at the proper 
tension. Head and tail pulleys should be of suffi- 
cient diameter so as not to cause separation of 
plies. 

Concentrators should not be placed too close 
to head, tail, or tripper pulleys, so that the 
change from flat to troughed is too abrupt. 
Also, see that loading spouts do not touch the 
belt at any time and particularly watch the 
belt where there is a vertical change of slope, 
as the belt will tend to straighten out when 
power is first applied or when the belt is not 
loaded. 


A compressed air system with outlets 
throughout the plant will blow dust out of 
motors and other’ equipment. These should 
have a pressure of not less than forty pounds 
at the nozzle and the nozzle should have an 
opening about one-sixteenth inch diameter, as 
dust is liable to stick to any surface. A com- 
pressed air system of this sort is rather ex- 
pensive to install but has the advantage of being 
used under a higher pressure than forty pounds. 
The ordinary portable blower does not have 
sufficient pressure to clean motor windings. 

I have found surplus equipment and supplies 
scattered all over the elevator. Thev should all 
be kept in one place and in an orderly manner. 
All obsolete material should be junked and 
other supplies kept in such condition that they 
are ready for immediate use to avoid delays 
in making repairs. 

Do not do a makeshift job on repairs, as it 
will only result in having to do the job over 
again later. Finally, make an annual inspection 


of property for repairs that will have to be 
made, so that they can be made in the dull 
season and before the main crop movement 
occurs. If superiors are given this information 
in advance it will probably be better received 
when the repairs become necessary. 


If the carry-over of old corn on Oct. 1 is 
as large as expected and if the new crop is 
of average size, supplies of corn this fall 
will be large in relation to the number of 
grain-consuming animals. An increase in 
supplies of corn would tend to result in lower 
prices unless supported by loans or by im- 
proving business conditions. Both cash and 
future corn prices have declined in expecta- 
tion of larger supplies. If supplies of corn 
are increased substantially, a lower loan rate 
may prevail after Nov. 1, since the law pro- 
vides for lower loan rates in years of large 
supplies—Kansas State College of Agricul- 
ture. 


SUPERIOR 
WIDTH GRADER 


For removing undersized barley or rye 
by width. Large capacity. Flexible. 


"Skinned Barley" in Malting 
Grade 


The change effective July 1 in the interpre- 
tation of the term “skinned kernels” makes 
Item 429, Grain Inspectors’ Manual, read as 
follows : 

“Any broken piece of a kernel of barley is 
considered as a broken kernel. 

“Any kernel of barley which has at least one- 
third of the husk removed, or which has the 
husk loosened or removed over the germ, is con- 
sidered to be a skinned kernel.’’ 

It has been learned that kernels of barley on 
which the husk is continuous over the top of 
the germ and firmly cemented at the tip, even 
tho small strips may be removed from both 
sides of the germ, may be satisfactorily malted. 

Under the old rule, a thin strip of husk re- 
moved from the side of the kernel made it a 
“skinned kernel.’ The change makes it easier 
to examine the individual kernels in less time, 
but does not materially lower the quality of 
barley admissible to the malting barley subclass. 


A New Source 
of Profit 


Distillers Rye 


No Matter What Your 
Grain Cleaning Problem 
—Superior Has The 
Equipment For You 


With the help of Superior 
Equipment you can solve 
your grain processing prob- 
lems with the greatest effi- 
ciency ... and do it with 
thoroughness and economy 
— without guesswork or 
waste. 


It will pay you to 
keep thoroughly 
posted on Superior 
Write 


for information. 


SUPERIOR 


SEPARATOR CO. 


1197 - 15th Ave. S. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Equipment. 
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Prescott, Wis.—A large addition is being 
built to the Jacques Seed House. 

Tremont, Ill—Construction has begun on 
the new building of the Pioneer Hi-Bred 
Seed Co. 

Tekoa, Wash.—A seed cleaner with motor 
and drive has been installed by the Tekoa 
Wheat Growers. ; 

Medford, Ore.—A cleaner and sawdust 
buckhorn unit has been installed by the Mon- 
arch Seed & Feed Co. 

Postville, Ia—Hall Roberts’ Son has let 
contract to Otto C. Sander for an addition 
24 x 60 ft. for hybrid seed corn storage. 

Blackduck, Minn.—A plant to clean alfalfa 
and clover seed is being promoted by the 
agricultural com’ite of the Blackduck Com- 
munity Club. 

Weslaco, Tex.—Ellis-Baxter Seeds, Inc., 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
stock by |. I. Ellis, Jx., Walter H. Baxter, 
Jr., and Florence M. Ellis. 

Homedale, Idaho—A seed business and 
warehouse will be conducted by the newly 
organized Scott Smith Sales & Commission 
Co., Scott Smith proprietor. 

Davenport, Ia.—A 2-day convention of 200 
employes and customers of the Pfister Hy- 
brid Seed Co., El Paso, Ill., was held here 
June 30 and July 1 at the Hotel Blackhawk. 


Ames, Ia.—Observations in oats variety 
test plots at Iowa State College show smut 
far above normal. In Iogold, which is a 
common variety, from 30 to 40 per cent of 
smut was observed in plots planted from un- 
treated seed. JIowar, Iowa 103, and lowa 
105 also contained from 10 to 20 per cent of 
smut. 

Plainview, Neb.—Eleven carloads of blue- 
grass seed harvested from 4,000 acres near 
this town have been shipped by the Ouren 
Seed Co. to its cleaning plant at Council 
Bluffs, Ia. The harvest was started the sec- 
ond week in June, the company employing 
48 men in harvesting and 48 men in drying 
the strippings. 

Chevron Barley—The original seed lot 
from which Chevron C. I. 1111 was selected 
(Chico, Calif., 1918) was obtained in 1914 
from Switzerland. It is a variety of Hordeum 
vulgare pallidum with spring growth habit 
which proved resistant to a natural epidemic of 
stem rust (Puccinia graminis) in 1937 and had 
previously shown resistance in a light epidemic 
in 1935. Crosses and backcrosses indicated its 
rust resistance to be governed by a single fac- 
tor. This barley has a fairly stiff straw and is 
also resistant to scab (Gibberella saubinetii). 
Other workers have shown its resistance to 
powdery mildew (Erysiphe graminis horder) 
and stripe (Helminthosborium gramineum), but 
it has proved susceptible to leaf rust and the 
sporidium-forming smuts of barley. 
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Directory 
Grass & Field Seed Dealers 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 

Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor Co., clover, timothy. 

PAULDING, O. 
Stoller’s Seed House, wholesale field seeds. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mangelsdorf & Bro., Ed. F., wholesale field seeds. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

Michael-Leonard Seed Co., seed merchants, 
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West Frankfort, Ill-—The Luther Burpo 
Seed Co. has been incorporated with $20,000 
capital stock by Luther Burpo, Pearl Burpo 
and Carlton F. Rasche, to handle seeds, 
grain, hay and poultry. 

Milford, Ill.—Crow’s Hybrid Corn Co.’s 
new elevator is being rushed to completion. 
The elevator, when completed, will have a 
storage capacity of 80,000 bus. of corn. The 
foundation is of concrete re-enforced with 
steel. The building has 30 bins, made of 
2 x 6 cribbing. 


Seed Producing Buffalo Grass 


Buffalo grass was the native covering of the 
western plains for thousands of years. The 
native grass did not grow tall enough to permit 
the harvesting of seed, preventing the reseeding 
of the land. The Department of Agriculture 
has developed a grass which grows five inches 
high and produces up to 80 pounds of seed per 
acre. 

Millions of acres of Southern Great Plains 
land plowed for wheat 20 years ago may be 
saved from becoming a virtual desert thru 
development of seed-producing buffalo grass. 


Factors Affecting Seed Forma- 
tion in Alfalfa 


New information on the mechanism of seed 
failure in alfalfa has now been discovered by 
R. A. Brink and D. C. Cooper of the Wiscon- 
sin Experiment Station. 

This problem is particularly important in 
Wisconsin, which uses a great deal of alfalfa 
seed but is unable to produce consistently good 
yields of seed. 

The findings came out of experiments on 
alfalfa plants whereon some of the flowers were 
self-pollinated and others cross-pollinated under 
controlled conditions. The flowers later were 
studied microscopically to learn the extent of 
fertilization and later development of the seed. 

Two reasons were revealed for seed failure: 

Examination of young seed pods showed that 
66% of the ovules had been fertilized after 
cross-pollination, while less than 15% were 
fertilized after self-pollination. This indicates 
that the pollen of alfalfa is less effective in 
promoting fertilization on the individual which 
produces it than it is on another plant. 

Many ovules were found to die after develop- 
ment of embryo and endosperm began, mortality 
being particularly high among inbred embryos. 
During the first 6 days after pollination, 34% 
of the fertile ovules collapsed in the self-polli- 
nated flowers, in comparison with only 7% of 
those in cross-pollinated ones. 

These findings extend our understanding of 
why alfalfa often fails to set seed well under 
Wisconsin conditions—such understanding being 
a first essential if varieties with improved seed- 
setting ability are eventually to be developed. 
Previous work by Brink and Cooper has shown 
another factor affecting seed production is a 
membrane which blocks off the stigma of the 
alfalfa flower from the pollen; unless this 
membrane is incompletely formed or else rup- 
tured, fertilization cannot take place. 

There remains to be solved the question of 
to what extent the physiological condition of 
the plant is a factor in the three critical stages 
of reproduction—namely pollination, fertiliza- 
tion, and development of the young seed; and 
also the extent to which seed failure in the field 
is due to abnormal behavior at each of the three 
stages in reproduction. 
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Farm Seed Meeting July 21 


The Farm Seed Group of the American Seed 
Trade Ass’n will hold a meeting July 21 in 
the Palmer House, Chicago, Ill, at 9:30 a. m. 

This meeting is held to supplement the an- 
nual meeting at San Francisco, which many 
seedsmen could not attend. 

Invited speakers are Dr. R. H. Porter of 
Ames, Ia. and Dr. C. W. Kitchen of Wash- 
ington, head of the new buro that will ad- 
minister, among many other activities, the fed- 
eral seed act. 


Abruzzi Rye Shipments Show 
Misbranding as to Variety 


An increasing percentage of Abruzzi rye 
shipments into the southern States during the 
past 3 years have been misbranded as to va- 
riety, the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has reported following tests made under the 
Federal Seed Act. Abruzzi rye usually sells 
in the South at a premium over other rye. 

Since 1930 the Department has cooperated 
with southern states in testing rye shipped 
into the South as Abruzzi. The test involves 
planting in the fall and observing the plant 
characters during the winter. The varieties 
cannot be distinguished by seed characters. 

In 1930, approximately 28 per cent of the 
shipments were found to be similar to Rosen, 
a desirable variety in northern States but not 
adapted to southern conditions. Activities un- 
der the Federal Seed Act were said to have 
reduced the misbrandings to but few shipments 
in 1933, 1934 and 1935. But in 1936 about 
15 per cent of the shipments made as Abruzzi 
were found to be of the Rosen variety. In 
1937 the number increased to 40 per cent, 
and by 1938 to more than 45 per cent. 


Imports of Forage Plant Seeds 


Imports of forage plant seeds during June 
and during the 12 months ending June 30, 
compared with like periods a year earlier, as 
reported by the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, have been as follows, in pounds: 

July 1 to June 30 


7989 “1988 igea > hrgaea 

1939 1938 
INU Tafey ine oteee 2,000 600 3,268,600 4,589,600 
Bluegrass, 

Canada lean. 13,900 180,800 
Brome, smooth. 2,189,200 934,800 
Clover— 

Alsike SAS AC wyatt ni 6 7,100 909,800 

Crimson. ce. ce 50,600 33,100 4,707,100 2.259,500 

ed Waa ve egos ees», 66,000 598,300 8,531,700 

Wihites-ck wena 12,100 ..+. 2,384,900 2,268,000 
Fescue, meadow 2,200 Oe 78,100 2,400 
Grass, orchard. . 382,300 1,726,700 220,400 
Millet, foxtail.. Ato ‘ew eee 13,300 
Rape, winter...507,900 161,300 7,348,300 4,765,800 
Ryegrass— 

Italian ....... SHEE Soot 23,500 1,197,100 

Perennial . 35,200 27,700 622,100 1,270,600 
TMimothy7. veces 100 100 1,600 3,800 
Vetch— 

Common ..... .... 22,800 1,008,700 2,414,300 

ELSI Y Oeics 826,900 655,200 6,498,700 5,781,400 

Hungarian ... hoe ML Ml Stns. 284,200 
Bentgrass ..... 1,800 Se 136,000 23,300 
Bluegrass— 

ANU AEN oe oe eS saelts 12,900 6,000 

IROURTL seni se 44,000 710,000 797,800 

IWi0OGWe crates e cate 4,900 5,100 
Clover— 

Subterranean 200 1,700 600 

Suckling 4. << 1,400 vidi 56,300 28,300 
Dogtail, crested .... cia 2,000 24,500 
Fescue— 

Chewings . 53,900 31,300 885,900 1,178,900 

Others Sites 100 5 331,500 189,400 
Foxtail, meadow .... ayvisie 200! Swcetere 
Grass— 

Baier ; 900 21, 600M" oc ectae 

Carpet! is.kes Res 12,400 700 

Wallignearcss car 1,100 144,300 108,100 

Guinea ean nee Son 28,200 2,400 

Jaragua ..... 2;L00) ty eavaceae 

Molasses ; Aah Ses 8,800 28,100 

Rescueyvie.n aie 32.700 1,000 80,800 4,400 

Rhodes. or 1,000 2,400 91,800 59,700 

VielV Gti werent Rec S scko 24,300 4,400 
Lupine Bisse sacgan’ aaae AT, 200) pierce 
Medick. black.. cise Rati 64,100 43,000 
Sweetclover - 74,200 10,400 10,292.500 9,411,500 
Trefoil, birdsfoot nd Raton 1,600 500 
Wheatgrass— 

Crested oc... 400 100 560.200 103,400 

Slender ..... 3,900 82,600 37,200 
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Grading Hybrid Seed Corn 


By R. H. Reep, associate in agricultural engi- 
neering, University of Illinois, before American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers 


The introduction and use of hybrid seed corn 
has probably increased more rapidly than any 
other new program affecting agriculture. This 
rapid change has introduced many new prob- 
lems, among them that of grading the seed so 
that it could be planted accurately. Hybrid 
seed corn producers, manufacturers of grading 
equipment, and manufacturers of planting 
equipment are all studying ways and means for 
solving the grading problem. 

The problem of grading seed corn can_be 
viewed from a number of different angles. The 
grower wants a product he can market; the 
grader manufacturer, a grader which will meet 
the needs of the grower; the farmer, corn he 
can plant accurately; while the implement man- 
ufacturer is quite sure he already has sufficient 
planter plates and would like to be relieved of 
the charge that his plates are responsible for 
poor planting. All of these phases have been 
studied to some extent during the past two 
years by the agricultural engineering depart- 
ment, University of Illinois. 

In studying the various phases of grading, 
one factor proved to be outstanding. It soon 
became evident that the biggest single problem 
in grading was that of knowing what grade 
size had been produced, or was being planted. 
The grower could grade satisfactorily with ex- 
isting graders, and the farmer plant accurately 
with existing planter plates, but co-ordinating 
the two was a matter of trial and error. In 
many cases, the lot of “trial and error engineer” 
has fallen to the implement manufacturer. In 
self defense, he has set up laboratories to 
which the farmers’ samples of seed corn come 
and each is tested in plate after plate until 
one is found which will plant accurately. 


What is needed is a means whereby the grade 
size terms “small,” “medium,” and “large” can 
be replaced by, or supplemented with, terms 
having unmistakable meanings. 

In setting up a numerical grade designation, 
it seems necessary to provide some leeway so 
that the grade size will not be too greatly in- 
fluenced by the few off-size kernels any grader 
will let slip thru. Experience has shown that 
good graders will grade with an accuracy of 
90 per cent or higher. This value is recom- 
mended. 


Thickness and width grading is normally 
carried on with equipment having holes or slots 
measured in 64ths of an inch. For this reason, 
logical riumerical grade designations are those 
in which the maximum and minimum values 
for width and thickness are such that 90 per 
cent of the grade will fall through a screen of 
the first size and be held on a screen of the 
second size. Thus, it seems logical to designate 
the thickness of kernels by two numbers, such 
as 12-10, indicating that 90 per cent of the 
grade will fall through a screen with rectangu- 
lar openings 12/64 in. wide and be held on a 
screen with rectangular openings 10/64 in. wide. 
Similarly, it seems fogical to designate the width 
of kernels by two numbers, such as 20-18, in- 
dicating that 90 per cent of the grade will fall 
through a screen with round openings 20/64 in. 
in diameter and be held on a screen with round 
openings 18/64 in. in diameter. 

Length designation is not as easily arrived 
at, due to the lack of equipment for separating 
kernels into accurate length groups. So far, 


hand measurement with a micrometer has been 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 
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used to divide the kernels into length groups 
varying by 2/64 in. It seems logical to desig- 
nate the maximum and minimum length by two 
numbers, such as 36-28, indicating that 90 per 
cent of the grade is between 36/64 in. long and 
28/64 in. long. 

The assumed grade would then have the 
numerical designation (12-10) (20-18) (36-28). 
For all ordinary usage, this grade would be 
known as ‘medium flat.” 

What advantage would there be if the tag 
on a sack of seed corn carried the above nu- 
merical designation in addition to the “me- 
dium flat” designation? The most apparent 
advantage is that a person familiar with grades 
would secure an excellent visualization of the 
quality of grading. Thus, a person would con- 
clude from the 12-10 that the thickness grading 
was of a superior quality, from the 20-18 that 
the width grading was of a mediocre quality, 
and from the 36-28 that the length grading was 
of medium to low quality, but probably the 
equal of present day practice. 

Aside from indicating quality of grading, 
the numerical designation would have a mate- 
rial advantage in the problem of planter plate 
selection. 

Manufacturers are developing graders; grow- 
ers are experimenting with grades; and imple- 
ment manufacturers are making new planter 
plates, and yet, the commodity with which they 
all work is a variable item none can describe. 
A system of nomenclature is needed, and when 
that system is developed and put in use, many 
of the problems now facing the hybrid seed 
corn industry will disappear. 


Minerals Depleted by Soybeans 


A 20-bushel crop of soybeans sold as seed, 
with the straw returned to the soil, removes 
slightly more phosphorus than a 40-bushel crop 
of corn where the grain is sold and the stalks 
returned to the soil, and it removes more than 
three times as much potassium. The beans 
also remove more calcium and magnesium than 
the corn. If the bean crop is sold for hay, 
twice as much phosphorus and ten times as 
much potassium are removed by 21% tons of 
hay as are removed by 40 bushels of corn. Al- 
falfa also draws heavily on minerals. A three- 
ton crop of alfalfa takes from the soil twice 


Seed Movement in June 


_ Receipts and shipments of seeds at the va- 

rious markets during June, compared with 
June, 1938, in bus., except where otherwise 
indicated, were: 


FLAXSEED 
Receipts Shipments 
; 1939 1938 1939 1938 
CHICAS ON ar sel mete 3,000 26,000 saree 
Minneapolis .. 73,200 224,620 20,400 11,200 
SUCTION eure 104,493 161 44,050 78,485 
het KAFIR AND MILO 
Wichita Gens -- 3,900 CRUX ILUM —  atisin mas) Im RHEE 
te LOUIS ere on 19,700 28,000 5,600 2,800 
Hutchinson 26,600 PRE” ORs sae eS 
Kansas City.. 98,000 78,400 85,200 104,400 
St JOSCDH Gaz seas EGS» Daeg 1.500 
SORGHUMS 
Ht. Worth ... 31,200 114,800 46,600 147,000 
New JOrleanmein vases PAA IA) | ofl ar amie aR 
CLOVER 
Milwaukee, 
IDS: Patent enite DO DOCMMEL NN uleccaieets 
Chicago, lbs. 62,000 98,000 BOKOOO = x, eee. 
; TIMOTHY 
Chicago, lbs.. 184,000 255,000 47,000 359,000 
Milwaukee, 
LOS rencansustoets TO; LOD meat DOS “ect Tce act. 
SOYBEANS 
Ghitago ives: 890,000 577,000 403,000 94,000 
Indianapolis 16,800 8,000 9,800 14,000 
St. Joseph ... OOO Macc msae Gers sh comm tec 
St. Louis: 2... 6,400 30,400 et) So Scab 
TOlEG Omen ieratects 106,500 69)000 = 354,315 ee S24). 
PeOLlae.. ger chers {DOO semhcterctsewin sander Suny ue ithdtoness 
CANE 
Kansas City.. 2,800 9,800 10,200 1,200 


as much phosphorus and 12 times as much 
potassium as a 40-bushel crop of corn. Thus 
when soybeans are compared with corn, the loss 
of mineral elements from the soil appears large, 
but when compared with alfalfa the removals 
do not seem so great. 

So it is that the removal of plant-food ele- 
ments from the soil by the soybean plant may 
seem great or small, depending upon the yard- 
stick by which it is measured. It is certain, 
however, that the continued growing of large 
crops of soybeans for market purposes will 
gradually but surely deplete the soil of those 
mineral elements in which it is rich—just as 
will the growing of any other crop for a similar 
purpose, If profitable vields are to be main- 
tained, it will become necessary sooner or later, 
depending upon the characteristics of the in- 
dividual soil, to return to the land the phos- 
phate, potash, and lime taken off by the crops.— 
Bull. 456, Ill. Exp. Sta. 


Ladino Clover 


By B. A. Manson, U. of C., before Pacific 
States Seedsmen’s Ass’n. 


When ladino first began to attain prominence, 
seed was regarded as being rather high priced 
and some growers sought a cheaper supply. 
Some pastures were seeded to white Dutch 
clover and to Louisiana white, a large form of 
the latter. In fact, in some cases these varie- 
ties or strains were sold under some guise of 
ladino. The results, however, were not satis- 
factory, so that in recent years Oregon certified 
seed has been used almost exclusively. 

As yet but little seed has been produced in 
California. Some seed has been harvested, but 
most of it in the district in which the white 
Dutch and the Louisiana white were seeded 
some years ago, and apprehension is felt lest 
the seed harvested is from one of these strains 
rather than ladino. 

A beginning has been made toward the grow- 
ing of ladino clover seed under our Calapproved 
seed program, using Oregon bluetag seed as 
foundation stock. A number of plantings have 
been made during the past two or three years 
with the object of producing Calapproved seed. 
It may take a little time to determine the dis- 
tricts in which seed can best be produced and 
it may also take a few years for our growers 
to acquire the necessary experience to make 
seed production a profitable venture. There is 
every reason to believe, however, that within a 
few years we shall be able to supply in part 
our needs. 

We also have under way a clover improve- 
ment project with a view of producing a more 
uniform as well as a more productive strain 
than is now available. The various strains of 
white clover, however, including ladino clover, 
are practically self-sterile, so it may take con- 
siderable time to develop a uniform strain with 
the characters desired. 


We are in the market for 


all kinds of 


FARM SEEDS 


Send samples for highest bid 


to our nearest office: 
SIOUX CITY, IA. IOWA CITY, IA. 
NORFOLK, NEB. MANKATO, MINN. 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D. CARROLL, IA. 
BILLINGS, MONT. 


MICHAEL-LEONARD SEED CO. 


formerly Sioux City Seed Co. 


ED. F. MANGELSDORF & BRO. 


Buyers and sellers of 
Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Lespedeza, Clovers, Timothy, Grasses, Fodder, Seeds, Sudan Grass, Soy Beans, Cow Peas 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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Al Liebescher, New Braunfels, who was 
elected president of the Texas Feed Mfgrs. 
Ass’n at its meeting in May, has been forced 
by illness to resign the office. W. R. Archer, 
Houston, who was vice-president, has suc- 
ceeded him. E. C. Downman, Houston, has 
been chosen vice-president. 


Under the amendment to the Massachu- 
setts law, effective June 15, the following 
clause has been added: If the tag or label 
contains any claim of one or more dietary 
factors other than those specified in the Act, 
such tag or label shall bear a legible and 
plainly printed statement in the English lan- 
guage guaranteeing such claim. 


The amended Florida feed law, effective 
July 1, provides that all materials used for 
feeding animals and birds, except unmixed 
whole seeds or grains, unmixed meals made 
directly from seeds and grains and whole 
hays, straws, cottonseed hulls, stover, silage, 
etc., except that these latter materials, when 
ground, either mixed or unmixed, shall be 
registered as commercial feeds. 


Washington, D. C.—The number of pigs 
saved in the spring season of 1939 (Dec. 1, 
1938, to June 1, 1939) is estimated at 52,- 
314,000 head, which is 8,864,000 head, or 20 
per cent, larger than the number saved in 
the spring season of 1938. This is the larg- 
est spring crop since 1933, and it is 13 per 
cent larger than the 10-year (1929-37) aver- 
age. The number of sows to farrow in the 
fall season of 1939 (June 1 to Dec. 1) is in- 
dicated as 5,092,000, which is 720,000, or 16 
per cent, more than the number farrowed in 
the fall season of 1938. Larger numbers are 
indicated for all regions—Buro of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 


Rice Bran in Cattle Feed 


_A method of feeding cattle which employs 
rice bran, rice polish and blackstrap molasses 
instead of corn, is now being used in tests con- 
ducted by Louisiana State University’s Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Lake Charles, La. 

Preliminary reports show that the sixty native 
yearling steers being fed blackstrap with bran, 
rice polish or cottonseed meal have shown the 
following gains after 56 days, the half-way 
mark: Lot one, 3.23 pounds; lot two, 2.77 
pounds; lot three, 2.67 pounds; lot four, 2.68 
pounds; lot five, 3.1 pounds; lot six, 3.12 
pounds. 

Lot 1, which shows the greatest gain, is a 
check lot, using crushed corn with cottonseed 
meal, 12 and 4 parts respectively. Second in 
gain is Lot 6, which is being fed no corn. Its 
formula is bran 2 parts, polish 2 parts, black- 
strap 8 parts and cottonseed meal, 4 parts. 
The corn-fed cattle show an increase in weight 
of only .11 pound more than those fed with the 
substitutes. Each lot also gets rice straw, oyster 
shell and salt. 

Four pounds of concentrates per day were 
fed the cattle at the beginning of the experi- 
ment, but they now get 20 pounds daily. The 
experiment will be continued for 112 days. 
Similar tests are being made with native lambs. 


Japan will buy United States cotton $10 a 
bale cheaper than American mills under the 
A.A.A. subsidy plan. Japan buys more cot- 
ton than England and Germany together. On 
the 806,000 bales so far sold this season to 
Japan, the gift to that country would have 
been $8,060,000. 
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Elmore, Minn.'s, Modern 


Feed Mill 


The Farmers Elevator Co. of Elmore, Fari- 
bault County, Minn., on the Omaha Railroad, 
has increased its facilities for merchandising 
feeds and recently has completed a complete 
feed mill unit capable of grinding, mixing, 
cracking corn and crushing. 

Attached to this feed mill building is a ware- 
house with a combination retail store built in 
with display windows and display racks. 


In the feed mill the feed is ground with a 
Strong-Scott pneumatic mill with 24” plates 
and equipped with two 30 H.P. motors. The 
main feature of this mill is that the pneumatic 
system is built into the runner head and aerates 
the stock and delivers the finished product to 
the cupola. The stock is then spouted to the 
different portions of the building through a 
special valve system, which prevents ground 
feed being puffed out into the cupola and cor- 
rects fire hazards. 

Under the mill building is a full basement 
in which is located the corn cracker and crush- 
er, which are mounted on a special platform 
so that the different grains can be handled from 
the driveway. The crusher is of extra large 
size and is run by an individual power unit 
with a dodge drive. This machine is capable 
of delivering horse and cow feeds direct to the 
customer. 

The corn is crushed in the basement, elevated 
to the cupola and separated over a special 
grader. The finished product is delivered to 
three special bins built for sacking on the work- 
floor of the feed mill. A fourth separation of 
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fly and bee wings is taken care of by a special 
sacker. : 

The mixer is a Strong-Scott overhead hori- 
zontal mixer with one ton capacity and is fitted 
with special bin fittings. It also has a special 
loading bin, which helps to increase the eff- 
ciency of the machine and expedites the de- 
livery of the mixed feeds either direct to sacks 
or in bulk. This particular machine is also 
operated by a dodge drive. : 

In the feed mill are two legs. One leg is 
used entirely for the mixer and the other leg 
for whole grains. ; 

Of the eleven bins in the feed mill, two bins 
are to the mill, one bulk bin, two sack bins, 
two mash bins, a mixer bin and three corn 
bins. 

The inside of the feed mill is sheathed with 
dressed and matched lumber and finished with 
two coats of flat white paint and one coat of 
a special varnish mill paint, so the owners can 
keep the inside of the plant clean and free from 
dust and dirt. The entire feed mill building 
is ventilated by a special ventilating system. 

The driveway attached to this feed mill and 
warehouse is 30’ long by 14’ wide and is 
equipped with special four fold door hardware 
with off-set hinges so the doors are swung in 
the clear and the trucks will not catch onto 
them. All the ground feed is delivered into 
this shed and provisions are made so that ear 
corn is handled from this portion of the build- 
ing. A ramp is built in this driveway so that 
customers can be served to better advantage. 

All whole grains delivered to this plant are 
emptied into the driveway of the elevator, 
which is attached and delivered to the feed mill 
by gravity. 

The feed mill is also equipped with a special 
sacking arrangement on the bottom of the bins, 
which keeps the ground feed from sticking 
and bridging and the soft stocks are handled 
as easily as whole grains. 

The oat hulling unit installed in this plant 
includes a Hart-Carter oat huller. The com- 
pany specializes in and enjoys an excellent oat 
hulling business. - 

The entire outside of the building is covered 
with No. 26 gauge 1144” elevator plate and the 
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roofs are covered with No. 26 gauge pressed 
standing seam roofing with a special cushion 
under same. 


The manager, Mr. Keith M. Johnson, has 

been in the elevator business in this vicinity for 
some years and has built up a large feed busi- 
ness. He is very proud of his mill and would 
be glad to show anybody through the plant. He 
writes: 
_ “This is a new addition and has in a short 
time proven to be a profitable investment. The 
plant is entirely new and has all the latest 
equipment such as attrition mill, one ton feed 
mixer, ear corn crusher and shelled corn cracker 
and grader. The interior of the mill is coated 
with white enamel paint trimmed in black and 
presents a very clean and striking appearance. 
The floors are of hard maple. 


“We grind and prepare all kinds of feed. 
Many of the formulas are furnished by our 
customers and many are furnished by ourselves. 
We have specialized in Hubbard’s Sunshine 
Concentrates and find that they have been a 
great help by giving us information gained 
through their long experience in the manufac- 
turing of feed. 


“The retailing of feed manufactured by us 
and sold under our own brand has also proven 
very successful. We find that we can make 
a feed that meets with the approval of our 
customers and is also highly competitive. 

“We charge 6, 7 and 8 cents per hundred 
for grinding, depending on the fineness of the 
grind, and 10 cents per hundred for mixing 
when the feed is taken in bags and 5 cents 
when taken in bulk. 


“The oat hulling business is not new with 
us as we have been doing this for some ten 
years. This also is a very busy department as 
much oats is hulled during the summer months 
for pig and chicken feed. Our greatest diffi- 
culty here is getting rid of the hulls during 
June and July. The rest of the year they are 
taken readily. We give these away for the 
hauling. The charge for hulling is 8 cents per 
hundred. 

“Our other side lines consist of flour, feed, 
coal, twine, fencing and field seeds. Some of 
these are largely seasonal but they all do their 


’ part in keeping the trade coming throughout 


the year.” 


For the benefit of farmers growing more 
than the 5,000-bu. limit under the 70-cent 
guaranty a bill has been prepared in Canada 
for a law guaranteeing a 60-cent payment 
per bushel by pools, basis No. 1 northern 
wheat at Fort William. 


Wheat exporting countries on the silver 
basis, such as India, have their price com- 
petitive position greatly improved by the 
abandonment of price boosting of the inter- 
national silver market by the Washington 
government, which is buying the metal only 
at greatly reduced prices. 


Cottonseed Poisoning of Pigs 


An outbreak of cottonseed poisoning took 
place in a drove in the southern province of 
Nyasaland. Cottonseed to the amount of about 
25 per cent of the total ration fed for 2 weeks 
caused peracute fatal poisoning during the fifth 
week after the commencement of feeding of 14 
out of a total of 23 pigs aged 4 to 6 mo. Gen- 
erally speaking, the younger pigs died earlier 
than the older ones. Of 8 adult pigs 1 vomited 
and 2 showed anorexia, vomiting, and diarrhea. 

It is concluded that cases of poisoning essen- 
tially similar to those caused by cottonseed 
cakes and meal are produced by unaltered cot- 
tonseed, and that the toxic agent is therefore 
present in the raw seed. The ration fed to the 
affected drove was deficient in protein and min- 
erals. It is suggested that the very severe 
effects produced by a comparatively small amount 
of cottonseed support the view that there exists 
a relation between susceptibility to cottonseed 
poisoning and nutritional deficiency, particu- 
larly a deficiency of protein, iron and calcium. 


Nicotinic Acid in Pig Nutrition 
Young pigs did not thrive when given a diet 
deficient in members of the vitamin B complex 
consisting of rice screenings, purified casein, 
cod liver oil and salt mixture, at the California 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

E. H. Hughes reports that the hair of the 
animals became dry and curly, the body tem- 
perature and respiratory rate were lower than 
those of normal animals, and locomotion was 
impaired. Several animals died and post mor- 
tem examination revealed cardiac and intestinal 
disturbances. 


Animals receiving the basal diet supplemented 
with a fuller’s earth adsorbate from whey, 
known to be rich in riboflavin, or with the whey 
adsorbate and vitamin Bi, survived longer than 
those receiving the unsupplemented basal diet 
but they did not thrive satisfactorily. With 
addition, however, of whey adsorbate, vitamin 
Bi and nicotinic acid, the animals increased 
rapidly in bodyweight and remained healthy. 
Even more rapid growth was observed when to 
these three supplements was further added the 
filtrate obtained by treating a rice bran extract 
with fuller’s earth; indeed, these animals in- 
creased more rapidly in bodyweight than pigs 
receiving the basal diet supplemented with 3 
per cent dried yeast. 

Autoclaved yeast and vitamin B, did not 
supplement the basal diet as effectively as un- 
treated yeast. The addition of 10 per cent 
whey powder or 12 per cent skimmed milk 
powder rendered the basal diet fairly satisfac- 
tory for pigs, but the basal diet supplemented 
by whey adsorbate and lactose was inadequate. 

These experiments show the importance of 
nicotinic acid in the nutrition of the pig, and 
also indicate that filtrate factor, riboflavin and 
vitamin B, are probably essential nutrients. 


“RANDOLPH” 


OIL-ELECTRIC 


GRAIN DRIER 


The Drier Without a Boiler 


ASK THE MAN WHO HAS ONE 


THAT’S ALL 


MANUFACTURED BY 


O. W. RANDOLPH COMPANY 


3917-21 Imlay St., TOLEDO, O., U. Ss. A. 


Misbranding of Cottonseed 
Products 


The Honey Grove Cotton Oil Co., Honey 
Grove, Tex., was fined $5 on the charge of 
having misbranded cottonseed meal by labeling 
43 per cent protein and 12 per cent fiber, when 
the actual content was not more than 39.50 
per cent protein and not less than 15.35 per 
cent crude fiber. The label stated “Superior 
Quality * * * Superior Cake & Meal Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.” 


Less protein and more fiber than declared 
led to pleas of guilty and a fine of $150 on 
John J. Culbertson, Jr., John S. LeClercq, Jr., 
John J. Culbertson, III, and Prairie Cotton 
Oil Co., Chickasha, Okla. A portion of the 
cottonseed screenings was labeled: “43 Per 
Cent Cotton Seed Cake or Meal Prairie Cot- 
ton Oil Company.” The remainder was labeled: 
“Army Brand Prime Quality 43 Per Cent 
Protein Cottonseed Cake and Meal Manu- 
factured For and Guaranteed by Louis Tobian 
& Company, Dallas, Texas.” 


Rule-Jayton Cotton Oil Co., Rule, Tex., 
pleaded guilty and was fined $75 for misbranding 
cottonseed cake containing less than the 43 
per cent protein called for by the label. 


Oat Mill Feed 


Oat mill feed is the entire mill-run by-prod- 
uct in the manufacture of oat meal, and con- 
sists of approximately 84% oat hulls and 16% 
oat shorts and oat middlings. 


Oat mill feed is usually finely ground, re- 
sembling ground oats, and may be readily mixed 
with ground grain or concentrates. It is also 
frequently used to replace hay in rations. for 
farm animals. 


The chemical analysis of oat mill feed was 
found to be: 7.9% water, 6.4% ash, 5.5% pro- 
tein, 27.9% fiber, 50.6% nitrogen-free extract, 
and 1.7% fat. 


A series of three feeding trials, identical in 
plan, was conducted where choice Hereford 
feeder calves, weighing about 420 pounds, were 
fed to market weights of nearly 1,100 pounds, 
at Monona Farm, Wisconsin. 


All lots were full hand-fed corn silage, alfala 
hay, and a concentrate mixture which included 
a protein supplement consisting of equal parts 
cottonseed meal and linseed meal, in addition 
to ground corn, or ground corn and oat mill 
feed. There were no pigs following the steers in 
the feed lots, and all corn was ground. Lots 1 and 
2 were corn-fed check lots. The experimental 
rations included an oat mill feed replacement 
of corn to the extent of 15% of corn in the 
grain mixture of lot 3, 30% of lot 4, and 40% 
of lot 5. Lot 6 had 30% of the oat mill feed 
85% and molasses 15% mixture in replacement 
of corn in the grain mixture and was directly 
comparable with lot 4. 

With the corn replacement by oat mill feed, 
and with an increase of fiber in the ration, there 
resulted an increase in concentrate feed con- 
sumption. The average daily gains in the six 
lots did not differ greatly, averaging slightly 
over 2 pounds. The feed required for 100 
pounds gain increased with the amount of 
fibrous feed in these fattening rations. 


One hundred pounds oat mill feed replaced 
from about 30 to 43 pounds corn in the ex- 
perimental rations. This indicated that oat mill 
feed had a replacement value of about 30 to 
43% of the value of corn, although other parts 
of the ration were involved to a small extent 
and would have a small effect upon replacement 
value. When these other feeds have been con- 
sidered, and on the basis of the final feed-lot 
weight, the value of oat mill feed from a com- 
parison with the corn-fed check lots is seen to 
vary from 30 to 39% of the value of corn. 
Oat mill feed was worth fully as much at the 
higher levels of corn replacement as at the 
lower. 
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Quality in Feeds 


By R. M. Beruxe, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, Wooster, O., before American Feed 
Manufacturers Ass’n at Saranac, Inn, N. Y. 


Quality in feeds applies to grains and 
roughages as well as to supplemental feeds. The 
federal grades for grains and particularly for 
hays have quality as their main criterion. It 
is obvious that a feed which contains a fair 
amount of grain which is below standard in 
weight or is moldy or off-grade in other re- 
spects will not be as good ‘as one which con- 
tains grains of a good grade. The kind and 
quality of the roughage is probably the most 
important factor in the feeding program of 
dairy cattle and sheep. In case of poor rough- 
ages more attention needs to be paid to the 
question of vitamins, minerals and added pro- 
tein. Whereas, in case of high quality rough- 
ages the mineral, vitamin and protein problem 
is minimized. 

Good quality complete feeds or rations are 
not only essential to optimum production and 
reproduction. but they are also reflected in in- 
creased nutritive value of milk and eggs and 
the flavor of milk. Most of the vitamins present 
in milk and eggs are correlated with the vitamin 
intake of the cow or hen. Recently it has been 
shown that “oxidized flavor” in milk is related 
to its carotene (pro-vitamin A) and vitamin C 
content. Cows fed rations low in carotene and 
vitamin C produce milk which will quickly 
develop an oxidized flavor. The use of feeds 
high in carotene and vitamin C will correct this 
trouble. 


Palatability—Another factor which needs 
consideration in any good feed is “‘palatability,”’ 
i. e., Will the feed be appetizing and _ readily 


Feed Prices 


The following table shows the closing bid 
price each week for September futures of 
standard bran and gray shorts, spot cotton- 
seed meal and No. 1 fine ground alfalfa meal, 
in dollars per ton, and No. 2 yellow corn and 
No. 2 yellow soybeans in cents per bushel: 


Minneapolis Spot Kansas City 
y Bran Midds Bran Shorts 
PACD ISU sic) aalase 21.00 21.50 13.70 17.00 
DED ROA o ahs ere 24.00 24.00 13.50 16.50 
Apriln2o nse. 3. 26.00 26.00 14.00 17.00 
VG ie tees 22.00 23.00 14.25 17.70 
DEA OAS iat ge tes e.ce 19.50 21.50 13.55 17.00 
MV 20 nnieie cad 18.00 20.00 14.45 18.20 
VER Vin OTe eets 18.25 22.00 14.70 18.65 
; 20.50 14.00 17.60 
: 21.50 14.20 17.60 
: 22.00 14.55 17.75 
: 22.50 13.80 16.90 
SALVE 5 oe oe. 16.00 20.00 13.20 16.50 
SUDUY os BS enn sae 15.00 18.50 13.30 16.25 
St. Louis* Chicago 
Bran Shorts Soybeans Meal 
ADT LD Giese ie 16.85 18.85 88% 24.20 
AME 220 ea ce 16.65 18.35 88% 25.20 
Aprile 295 ce: L525 19.35 9114 25.20 
IER We eaten 17.00 19.70 97%, 25.20 
WEI? aS eres 16.85 19.25 98 26.20 
VIG Va ee Omens a stee 17.65 20.50 97 26.20 
VLAN, ee diiliers wrereras 17.75 20.75 921% 26.20 
RINE! tS ierste.e sae 17.00 a yds 92% 25.20 
ULL Oe WO ertiere oss 17.35 19.75 4 25.20 
PUMe nah os 17.50 20.00 92 25.70 
June (24....... 16.85 18.75 95 25.20 
CLIN 5 oe eee 16.40 18.70 9114 24.70 
AULA ee BC ceardore reve 16.25 18.50 934% 24.70 
Kansas 
Cottonseed Meal City Chicago 
Ft. Worth Memphis Alfalfa Corn 
23.50 19.00 495% 
24.00 19.00 50% 
24.00 18.50 4934 
24.25 19.00 52 
24.00 18.50 52Y, 
23.50 18.50 5214 
23.50 18.50 51% 
23.50 19.50 52 
23.25 18.75 52 
23.25 19.00 51% 
23.00 19.00 50 
22.50 19.00 491, 
22.50 18.50 48 34 


*St. Louis bran, basis Chicago delivery; shorts 
St. Louis delivery. 


consumed by the animal or fowl? Theoretically, 
it is possible to formulate a feed which is com- 
plete in all nutritional essentials but fails to 
be appetizing to the animal or bird. It is com- 
mon knowledge that good feed consumption is 
essential for good growth and production. Like- 
wise, it is apparent that if an animal or bird 
must be partly starved before it will consume 
a feed, good performance cannot be expected, 
no matter how complete the feed may be theo- 
retically. 


Feeds that are palatable or appetizing are 
made from good quality ingredients. Products 
like molasses are frequently used to increase 
the palatability of a feed. There is nothing 
wrong with this procedure providing the feed 
before the molasses was added was nutritionally 
good. The addition of molasses does not make 
a good feed out of an inferior one. Dressing up 
the feed, so to speak, may temporarily satisfy 
the scrutinizing eye of the customer and the 
palate of a hungry beast but in the final an- 
alysis, will it produce meat, milk, or eggs eco- 
nomically? Will it produce repeat business? 

Ingredients.—Quality feeds have as their base 
quality ingredients. The use of one or two qual- 
ity ingredients in a feed does not make a final 
quality product. One who starts with inferior 
or questionable products can only go in one di- 
rection and that is—end up with the same poor 
quality. ( It should also be noted that because 
a feed contains 15 or more different ingredients 
does not necessarily mean that it is a better 
feed than one that contains only 5 or 6 ingredi- 
ents. 


A simple combination of yellow corn and 
liquid skim-milk serves as a good ration for 
pigs providing they have access to direct sun- 
light or receive some form of vitamin D. Like- 
wise, the free-choice feeding of grains with 
liquid skim-milk or buttermilk without water 
will give a good account of itself in egg produc- 
tion if added vitamins A and D and a calcium 
supplement, such as oyster shells, are made 
available to laying birds. 


These rations altho simple are complete pro- 


_ viding the above indicated vitamins and min- 


erals are supplied. They, in fact, might actually 
prove better than some more complex feeds. 
This, however, is no reason to condemn com- 
plex feeds in favor of those made from fewer 
ingredients. There are, in fact, good reasons 
to use a mixture or a combination of several in- 
gredients, and this is especially true of protein 
supplements. There is an old saying that a 
chain is only as strong as its weakest link, 
which in a feed man’s language means that ‘‘no 
feed can be any better than the quality of the 
ingredients used in its make-up.” 


Progressive feed manufacturers give serious 
consideration to quality and purchase their in- 
gredients on a quality-price basis. These com- 
panies or individuals frequently set up their 
own standards and_ specifications which the 
products must comply with before they are ac- 
cepted. What happens to the products that do 
not meet these standards or specifications? They 
are sold, as a rule, to the individual or con- 
cern who is “price’’ but not “‘quality’’ conscious. 


It requires knowledge and_ intelligence to 
manufacture a high quality feed which will do 
the job for which it is intended. The size of 
the plant or eguipment is no criterion of the 
quality or completeness of the feed that comes 
out of it. It is the fundamental knowledge of 
feeds and of livestock and poultry possessed 
by the manufacturer plus his integrity and hon- 
esty which determine the quality and complete- 
ness of the feed produced. 


The Robinson-Patman Act was passed tu 
restrict the big chain drug and grocery con- 
cerns, but the largest grocery chain now re- 
ports net profit-of $15,833,783 during the 
year ended Feb. 29, against $9,119,114 the 
preceding fiscal year, on a smaller volume of 
sales last fiscal year. 
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Of the original 24,000,000 bus. of 1937 loan 
corn taken in by the government 5,000,000 
bus. still remained the middle of June, most 
of it in store at Sioux City and Omaha. 


— offering the first and 
only alfalfa leaf meal that 
is guaranteed for carotene 
content at time of manu- 
facture and dated for 


freshness — Ideal 
Poultry Greens. 
The world’s finest 
leaf meal. 


FERNANDO VALLEY MILLING & SUPPLY CO. 


6104 Van Nuys Bivd., Van Nuys, Calif. 


Increase NET Profits 


Ze 


DUPLEX Equipment 


Lower power cost, reduced 
repair bills, elimination of 
costly break-downs and 
new labor-saving features 
all add up to 
more net profits 
for you when 
you choose 
Kelly - Duplex 
Equipment for 


your mill or 
elevator. 
Write for Details e 


The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 


Dept. J-739 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Brewers’ Dried Grains 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


Corn Gluten Feed, Corn Oil Cake Meal, 


Malt Sprouts 
ST. LOUIS 
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"The Three of Us" 


By L. M. Jerrers, President, Ass’n of 
American Feed Control Officials, before 
American Feed Mirs, Ass’n 
While our feed control laws are primarily 
for the benefit and protection of the consumer 
buyer, yet the enforcement of the same are 
most certainly directly beneficial to the feed 
manufacturer. These benefits are derived not 
only through the inspection of the products put 
out by your unscrupulous competitor but also 
from the inspect-on of raw materials and con- 
centrates which you are buying from specialty 

manufacturers. 

In too many instances the feed manufacturer 
appears to feel that the inspector gloats over 
the discovery of a violation. An inspector who 
has this attitude should not be in control work. 
On the other hand the manufacturer should 
avoid any attitude which will cause the inspec- 
tor to become suspicious. 

It is with some temerity that we attempt to 
discuss the feed control officials and their ac- 
tivities at a meeting of this character. It has 
been said that “a feed inspector is one of the 
lower forms of life, created especially to add to 
the burden of the harassed feed manufacturer.” 

The following verses may have been penned 
by a long suffering feed man: 


Bring back again those happy days 
Of Caesar, Brutus, Prenton F 
They bought and sold, they live and died 
With never an inspector. 


In caveman days, to get a wife, 
Upon the bean you’d crack her; 

Then drag her home, but nowadays first 
Both must see an inspector. ' 


In Eden’s garden, Mother Eve 
With a few leaves bedecked her. 
The fruit they eat today, they wait 
*Til passed by an inspector. 


The little hen once laid her eggs 
As nature did expect her, 

But now each step from nest to nest 
Is checked by some inspector. 


The cow must not give up her milk, 
For beef you can’t dissect her, 

Unless the smell of all her parts 
Suits some derned fool inspector. 


When all is ended and Old Nick 
Has got each malefactor, 

I hope in each hot spot in Heli 
There sizzles an inspector. 

Feed control laws are not uniform. A 
sincere effort has been made by your ass’n and 
by our own to bring about uniformity. How- 
ever, it is doubted that complete uniformity 
can be secured. The conditions of available 
materials, manufacturing procedure and con- 
sumer requirements are too varied and they 
cannot be standardized. 

It is believed that feed control laws are 
necessary and beneficial. It is further believed 
that the majority, if not all of the feed control 
officials are making a sincere effort to enforce 


Hay Movement in June 
: Receipts and shipments of hay at the va- 
rious markets during June, compared with 
June, 1938, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

: 1939 1938 1939 1938 
AtIMOLG 45. MmeWh aa Ds A aT ti 
Boston 484 SOO EE outta ie a ee Bites .6.c 
WhICIEO. pa. 1,378 650 56 14 
Kan. City 528 996 72 96 
te LOU S Wye ce walate ews. «6 108 60 
Minneapolis .. ...... 24 12 
Seattle. 28... 11 Oe See ee ee Oe 
Feedstuffs Movement in June 


Receipts and shipments of feedstuffs at the 
various markets during June, compared with 
June, 1938, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1939 1938 1939 1938 
*Baltimore ... 5,568 Lap iAie “Gsiisnad Ue cee 
“Boston. ..... 613 873 20 50 
EChicazZO! i. \s. 14,421 11,324 37,850 42,617 
Ht. SO Wirth) 7.5. 22 se  ocnido n ooitired 
+Kan. City 4,575 5,475 25,375 26,725 
*Milwaukee .. 230 255 6,580 5,100 
*Minneapolis . ...... 1,464 29,550 27,912 
SPeObiat ttt as 10,740 10,840 10,820 12,240 


*Millfeed. {Bran and shorts. 


these laws intelligently and equ:tably and render 
a service to agriculture. 

Our laws necessarily provide for prosecution. 
We have yet to meet a feed control official who 
gave evidence of any desire to persecute. We 
believe all have a keen appreciation of the 
greater benefits which can be secured thru co- 
operation. 


Madison, Wis.—The National Soybean 
Ass’n will hold its annual meeting at the 
University of Wisconsin College of Agricul- 
ture Sept. 11 and 12. 


The only reliable “ever normal granary” 
for the Corn Belt is “one that walks around 
on four legs converting farm products into 
meat.”’—Professor H. P. Rush, College of 
Agriculture, University of Illinois. 

Elmer H. Sexauer, of Brookings, S. D., a 
vice pres. of the Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Ass’n, has been elected a director of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 
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designed agi- 
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speed reducer, 
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ground feed. 
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Feeding Value of Western 
Canadian Barley 


The interim report of the subcommittee of 
the National Barley Com’ite appointed to study 
the feeding value of western Canadian bar- 
ley, summarizes the results of the 1937 feed- 
ing trials comparing the value of No. BC; 
W. barley, No. 3 C. W. oats, yellow corn, 
barley, and oats, and corn and oats in the ra- 
tion of bacon hogs. This uniform test was 
replicated at five experimental stations in Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, and Ontario. 

As measured by live weight gains and feed 
efficiency, the barley ranked first followed in 
order by corn, corn and oats, barley and oats, 
and oats. The barley proved equally as palatable 
as corn in all cases. On the basis of carcass 
score the barley fed hogs yielded fully as 
good carcasses as those on heavy corn rations. 
The inclusion of oats reduced the feeding 
value of barley, though only slightly decreas- 
ing the carcass quality. 
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Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


Omaha, Neb.—Master Laboratories have 
agreed with the Federal Trade Commission 
to cease representing that ‘“Poultone,” “Mas- 
ter Capsule,’ or similar products, will solve 
all worm problems faced by the poultry 
raiser or will kill all worms or serve as a 
treatment and control of worms generally. 


Bozeman, Mont.—The feed did not cause 
the death of her chicks, as was suspected, as 
Mrs. Lawrence Moore found out when she 
cut open one of the dead chicks and found 
roofing tacks in the crop. A box of roofing 
tacks was missing. After razor blade opera- 
tions on 16 sick chicks disclosed more tacks, 
the birds survived. 


World's Poultry Congress Will 
Open July 28 


Over 50 countries will participate in the 
World’s Poultry Congress opening July 28 at 
Cleveland, O. 

Thousands of live birds will be entered in 
competitive contests. 

A scientific program will be conducted in 
four languages. 

The trade exhibit of poultry equipment occu- 
pies 5 acres. 

An attendance of over 500,000 persons is ex- 
pected. 


Efficiency of Vitamin D from 


Several Sources 


In the research laboratories of the Upjohn 
Co., Kalamazoo, J. T. Correll and 1. C. Wise 
gave groups of 12 to 15 chicks a rachitogenic 
diet supplemented by cod liver oil, 3 different 
samples of tuna liver oil, albacore liver oil or 
irradiated ergosterol in amounts giving 6, 12, 
18, 24, 27, 50, 80 or 100 I. U. vitamin D per 
100 g. of ration in different tests. The vita- 
min D content of all the materials was pre- 
viously estimated by biological tests on rats 
according to the U.S.P. XI standard method. 
After 21 days bone ash estimations were made 
on the pooled left tibiae of 10 chicks from 
each group. 

They report in the Journal of Biological 
Chemistry that the tuna and albacore liver 
oils were 40 to 60 per cent as effective as 
sources of vitamin D for chicks as cod liver 
oil, while 100 I.U. of vitamin D as irradiated 
ergosterol were required to give a bone ash 
equivalent to 10 I.U. as cod liver oil. The 
results of growth tests, carried on for 8 weeks, 
during which the chicks received 120 I.U. vita- 
min D per 100 g. of ration from the different 
sources, indicated that cod liver oil was also 
more efficient for growth promotion in the 
chick than the other oils. f 

The extra amount of vitamin A given in 
the liver oil supplements did not appear to 
affect the growth of the chicks, and vitamin 
D was considered to have a definite influence 
on their growth. 

Serum phosphatase estimations were made 
by the method of Bodansky on blood samples 
obtained from chickens by heart puncture. At 
2 days of age chicks showed about 80 “units” 
of phosphatase per 100 ml. serum, and at 3 
months about 30 “units.” Groups of chicks 
were given varying amounts of vitamin D 
from cod liver oil or tuna liver oil, in addi- 
tion to a rachitogenic diet for 21 days. 

Birds with no supplement showed an aver- 
age phosphatase value of 140 “units” per 100 
ml. serum, with 9 I.U. vitamin D from cod 
liver oil 95 “units,” with 27 I.U. from cod liver 
oil 42 “units,” with 9 I.U. from tuna liver oil 
128 “units,” and with 27 I.U. from tuna liver 
oil 81 and 71 “units” for two different sam- 
ples. In experiments carried on for 8 to 13 
weeks similar results were obtained showing 
the difference in effectiveness of the vitamin 


D from cod liver oil and tuna liver oils. 

This study indicates that serum phosphatase 
estimations offer another method for measure- 
ment of the antirachitic efficiency of vitamin 
D from different sources. 


Poultry Research Work at U. C; 
in 1938 


By Dr. Lewts W. Tayror, Division Poultry 
Husbandry, U. C. 

A report of the research work conducted by 
the University of California Poultry Division 
in 1938 can be stated more briefly than in pre- 
vious years, since the following recent publi- 
cations reporting experimental findings are 
now available for distribution: Circular 108 
‘Feeding Chickens,” Bulletin 626 “Breeding 
for Egg Production,’ and an article in Hil- 
gardia “The Effect of Riboflavin and the Fil- 
trate Factor on Egg Production and Hatcha- 
biltiy.” 

Vitamin Requirements of Poultry 

Further studies of the vitamin requirements 
of poultry and of the distribution of several 
vitamins in poultry feedstuffs have been made 
during the past year. Experiments made with 
pure, synthetic riboflavin indicate that young 
chicks require about 2.7 parts of this vitamin 
in one million parts of diet. The vitamin By 
(thiamin) requirement of chicks has also been 
studied by feeding experiments with the pure 
synthetic vitamin. Chicks require between 1.2 
and 1.5 parts of this vitamin in one million 
parts of diet. Since an amount far in excess 
of this is supplied in ordinary mashes, vitamin 
Bi deficiency is consequently not a problem 
in practical rations. 

Another water-soluble vitamin called nicotinic 
acid has recently been shown to be essential 
in the diet of human beings, dogs and pigs. 
Experiments have been made with chicks to 
find out if nicotinic acid is of importance in 
poultry feeding. So far, it has not been pos- 
sible to demonstrate any beneficial effect from 
the addition of nicotinic acid to diets low in 
this vitamin. In some cases the addition of 
nicotinic acid seemed to have a harmful ef- 
fect. If chicks need nicotinic acid, the amount 
required is small and would be amply supplied 
by practical poultry rations. 


During the past year, factor 1 (also known 
as vitamin Be) was isolated in crystalline form 
in the laboratory of the Poultry Division. This 
enabled studies on its function. To date, no 
diet deficient in factor 1 has yet been con- 
structed for the chicken. Until such time as 
this is accomplished, the role of factor 1 in the 
chicken cannot be studied. Inthe rat, as 
little as 5 micrograms daily of factor 1 will 
cure a dermatitis and promote growth. In fac- 
tor 1 deficiency in the dog, an anemia charac- 
terized by small red cells carrying a low amount 
of hemoglobin develops. This anemia can be 
cured by the administration of crystalline fac- 
tor ck 


Recent experiments have indicated that the 
vitamin D requirement of young poults during 
the first four weeks of life is about 10 times as 
great as those of chicks in terms of units of 
vitamin D from cod liver oil per pound of diet. 
Fortunately, sunlight can provide all of the 
vitamin D required by turkeys, and after poults 
leave the brooder house they can obtain their 


entire vitamin D supply from this source if 
they are kept in outside yards. A possible ex- 
ception to this statement may occur with 
breeding hens during cloudy winter weather. 
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Practical 
Poultry Farming 


By L. M. Hurd 


This revised and enlarged edition is right 
up-to-date and contains all important dis- 
coveries in poultry raising made in recent 
years. 

The book contains the latest information 
on feeding, a complete discussion of the new 
vitamin G, practical information on the two- 
story poultry house and heating, disinfect- 
ing incubators, battery brooding and rais- 
ing chicks on screened platforms, and the 
latest discoveries in treating pests and dis- 
eases, including Leukemia, and the newest 
information on disinfecting houses. This 
edition also describes the new methods of 
feeding turkeys. 

Printed on enamel book paper from large 
type and well bound in cloth. 480 pages, 33 
chapters, and 200 engravings. Weight 2 lbs. 
Price $2.50 plus postage. 
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Failure of Wheat Germ Oil to 
Prevent Paralysis in 


Chickens 


By Lewis W. Taytor, Division of Poultry 
Husbandry and K. B. DeOme, Division of 
Veterinary Science, University of California 


In 1938 Doctors Butler and Warren of the 
Montana Livestock Sanitary Board * reported 
that they had been able to check paralysis in 
poultry flocks by the addition of wheat germ 
oil to the rations used. Since that time feed- 
ing or injecting wheat germ oil has been ad- 
vocated commercially for the control of paraly- 
sis and associated disease conditions. 

From a number of experiment stations includ- 
ing Cornell, Storrs, and Western Washington, 
injection of wheat germ oil has been reported 
to be of no value in curing paralyzed birds. 
While less data have been published on the 
effect of feeding wheat germ oil, preliminary 
reports from the Louisiana Experiment Station 
and from the National Agricultural Research 
Center have indicated similar failure to pre- 
vent or cure iritis and paralysis. 

In the spring of 1938, hatches of S. C. White 
Leghorn pedigreed chicks from the Poultry 
Division flock of the University of California 
were divided approximately equally into con- 
trol and wheat germ oil groups so that ancestry, 
sexes and ages were equally distributed. Fe- 
males reared from these hatches were main- 
tained on the two rations used from one day 
to ten months of age, when the experiment was 
terminated. 

The control ration fed consisted of the 
following parts: ground yellow corn 53; ground 
wheat 10; red wheat bran 15; sardine fish 
meal 9.5; dried skim milk 5; dehydrated alfalfa 
meal 5; ground limestone 1.5; bone meal 0.5; 
salt 0.5 and fortified sardine oil (400D) 0.25. 
The wheat germ oil ration was the same as the 
control ration except for the addition of 0.25 
parts of a wheat germ oil kindly donated for 
experiment by the Archer-Daniels-Midland 

oO. 

Mash was fed for the first 3 weeks, then 
scratch grain consisting of two parts of cracked 
yellow corn and one part of wheat was added 
in increasing amounts until at 12 weeks of age, 
grain and mash were fed in equal proportions. 
Green feed was given each day in the form 
of lawn clippings or kale. Oyster shell was 
available in hoppers. From 12 weeks to the 
end of the experiment no further changes were 
made in feeding conditions. 


All dead and disabled birds were autopsied 
and final diagnoses were made on the basis on 
apparent gross lesions and careful microscopic 
examination of suspected diseased organs and 
tissues. 

The neoplastic lesions found in this flock 
were almost exclusively some form of lympho- 
matosis. Three general types were recognized: 
(1) neurolymphomatosis, (2) iritis, and (3) 
visceral lymphomatosis. No cases of erythro- 
or myeloid-leukosis were found. Since no 
paralysis or associated diseases of neoplastic 
nature were observed until after ten weeks of 
age, the number of females alive at that age 
was taken as the basis for calculation of the 
percentage of birds affected. 

At ten weeks of age there were 766 pullets on 
the control ration and 753 on the wheat germ 
oil ration. Of these, 49 or 6.40% of the con- 
trols and 45 or 5.98% of the wheat germ oil 
group developed some type of lymphomatosis 
by 10 months of age. In this experiment were 
284 birds from a line selected for a high inci- 
dence of neoplasms and 615 from a line select- 
ed for a low incidence of neoplasms. 

The percentage incidence of lymphomatosis 
among the birds from the high neoplastic line 
when fed wheat germ oil was 16.18 while in 
a similar group on the control diet the inci- 
dence was 16.89. In contrast to these, lympho- 
matosis was found in only 3.44% of the low 
neoplastic line birds fed the wheat germ oil 


ration and in 2.78% of a similar group on the 
control diet. 

It is apparent that small differences in the 
incidence of lymphomatosis between the wheat 
germ oil and control groups were not sufficient 
to justify the use of wheat germ oil. While 
no evidence of a beneficial effect was found, 
the marked differences between the incidence 
of lymphomatosis in the line selected for a 
high incidence of neoplasms and the line select- 
ed against neoplasms indicated that this disease 
can be controlled by proper selection of the 
breeding stock. 


Small Flocks Predominate in 
the United States 


Nearly three-fifths of the chicken flocks in 
the United States have less than 50 birds each, 
according to a report by Director William L. 
Austin, Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. This study, made at the request of 
leading poultry organizations, presents chicken 
statistics by size of flock for the most recent 
farm census. In 1935, approximately 36 per 
cent of the flocks included from 50 to 199 birds 
and only 6 per cent had 200 or more. 

A great change in both number and size of 
flocks occurred between 1930 and 1935. The 
total number of flocks increased nearly half a 
million, and practically all of this gain was in 
flocks of less than 50 chickens. A gain of 
about 100,000 flocks of 50 to 99 birds was al- 
most exactly offset by a decline in number of 
flocks of 100 or more. The increase in the 
proportion of small flocks cannot be laid to any 
one cause, altho the severe drought of 1934 un- 
mistakably had a serious effect upon poultry 
production in many States. The forthcoming 
Census of 1940 will provide information which 
will indicate whether this increase in number 
of small flocks was merely a temporary situa- 
tion or whether it represents a more perma- 
nent change in the American poultry picture. 


Large Flocks Few in Number—Approxi- 
mately 11,000 flocks of 1,000 or more birds were 
reported for the United States at the last cen- 
sus and, of these, only about 1,500 flocks had 
2,500 or more chickens. Except in certain re- 
stricted areas, the importance of the large com- 
mercial chicken flock is overshadowed by the 
multitude of small producers with less than 200 
birds each. These small operators, with nearly 
95 per cent of the flocks, accounted for about 
70 per cent of the chickens on hand, 64 per 
cent of the eggs produced, and 72 per cent of 
the chickens raised. Flocks of 1,000 or more 
contributed only 5 per cent of the chickens on 
hand, 8 per cent of the eggs produced, and 5 
per cent of the chickens raised. 

The 5,833,079 farms reporting in 1935 had 
5,372,597 chickens over 3 months old. 


Eggs produced in 1934 by 5,579,199 farms 
totaled 2,160,906,310 dozen. 


Chickens raised by 5,212,762 farms in 1934 
totaled 598,867,134. 


Protein Value of Various Fish 


Meals 


Kokiti Osima and Siniti Ttaya in the Jour- 
nal of the Agr. Chem. Soc., Japan, determined 
the protein digestibility, amounts of Et.O and 
CeHe extracts, NHs, total N and the ph of 
sun-, steam-, flame- and vacuum-dried and 
roasted sardine and other fish meals. Steam- 
dried meals contain most, flame-dried and 
roasted meals least, digestible protein. The 
NH, content is generally much higher in 
sun-dried than in other meals. 

The total nitrogen depends on the kind 
of fish, and not on the method of manufacture. 
The ph of the aqueous extract has no rela- 
tion to NHs, but varies with the kind of fish. 
The amounts of ammonia and total nitrogen 
and the digestibility of protein, in seath-, flame-, 
and vacuum-dried Japanese sardine meals are 
slightly less than in foreign sardine meals. 
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Rapidly crush ear corn (with or 
without husk) and grind all the 
small grains; either separately 
or mixed— mixed as they are 
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Poultry 
Production 


by Lippincott and Card 
(6th Edition—Thoroughly Revised) 

Every elevator that grinds and 
mixes poultry feeds needs this new, 
quick-reference volume, devoted to 
practical management of poultry en- 
terprises. Prepared by noted author- 
ities, it includes 215 illustrations and 
a colored plate. 

Chapters treat of Breeds of Chick- 
ens; Structure of the Chicken and 
the Formation of the Egg; Principles 
of Poultry Breeding; Selection and 
Improvement; Principles of Incuba- 
tion; Practice of Incubation; Brood- 
ing and Rearing; Houses and Equip- 
ment; Principles of Poultry Nutri- 
tion; Feeds; Nutrient Requirements 
of Poultry; Management Practices; 
Marketing Poultry Products; Busi- 
ness of Poultry Keeping. 

Bound in cloth. 603 pages, fully 
cross indexed. Weight 4 lbs. Price, 
$4.00, plus postage. 
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Carotene in Alfalfa Destroyed 
by Enzyme 


Alfalfa, Kentucky blue grass, meadow fes- 
cue, orchard grass and brome grass were cut 
green at weekly intervals during July, imme- 
diately packed with dry ice and ground green 
with the aid of dry ice in a Wiley mill. While 
still frozen the samples were mixed and por- 
tions taken for analysis and for storage in 
the darkness at 50 deg. F. The four grasses 
lost no carotene during storage, while the 
alfalfa lost 62 to 70 per cent of its carotene 
content. Dehydrated alfalfa stored under the 
same conditions lost only 1 per cent of its 
carotene during storage. 

According to Donald W. Bolin, in Dairy 
Science, this difference in stability of the caro- 
tene in green and dehydrated alfalfa would 
indicate that the destructive agent in the green 
alfalfa is an enzyme. 


Digestible Nutrients Vary in 


Value 


Dr. G. S. Fraps and E. C. Carlyle of Texas 
A. & M. College, told the American Chemical 
Society that relative energy values now used 
for humans and for chickens may be errone- 
ous, sinee they are based upon the assumption 
that the digestible nutrients of one food have 
the same value as those of other feeds. The 
digestible nutrients of wheat gray shorts had 
only 3% of the value of those of corn meal, 
and those of wheat bran had minus 31% of 
the value of those of corn meal. 

“One lot of baby chicks was fed upon a 
ration containing corn meal, with other constitu- 
ents to make a balanced ration, and three other 
lots were fed a similar ration in which 50% 
was flour, wheat bran, or wheat gray shorts. 
After 21 days, the chicks were killed and ana- 
lyzed, and the gains found by deducting the 
content of the original chicks, also found by 
analyzing some of the chicks at the beginning. 

“The chemists were surprised to find that 
the chicks secured only 69% as much energy 
from patent flour as from corn meal, only 3% 
as much from wheat gray shorts, and that 
wheat bran caused a loss of energy. The rela- 
tive values of the digestible constituents were 
in approximately the same order.” 


Commercial Feeds in Minnesota 


H. A. Halvorson, chemist in charge, esti- 
mates the amounts of commercial feedingstuffs 
sold for consumption in Minnesota, during 1938 
and 1937, as follows, in tons: 


Kind of Feed 1937 1938 
PANE M iba WLC S has meta deras .c oie 2 ahove a. %e 111 221 
mainial “DY¥-productS ..6.2...+6csee 21,3885 21,281 
Mixed feed barley and barley by- 

DEOGUCEST sore ies. cuaeeiaseceaes NG eels 
SAU SURGE RCP Aas Meee ene eee 502 = 1,881 
Wondimental ‘feed's ....0.ecmeseces 259 264 
Corn feed and hominy meal....... 705 374 
Corn gluten feeds and meals...... 1,635 641 
Corn and oats feeds (mixed)...... 1,323 1,246 
WOrrouseed | MEAIS eis eles « oe haste 2,082 1,338 
Priedimpeee: PULP. yc ce. coee cs cae 1,250 2,405 


MAIKSCC MINI CALL ices cle orev sit tolslnletersye cho’ 19,33: 8,586 


WUT DLOGUCES! iii. cid-nk Shed tis Serelenesel exe 778 1,447 
Mineral mixture feeds ........... 7,015 6,547 
Miscellaneous feeds ......2-+5.-4- 9,702 8,446 
Scratch feeds and miscellaneous 

DOUlETY HMASHES Es cytes rhake.e plebate e- ore 86,969 17,031 
Chick starting and growing 

TNA SOM PILI. cord Meme ciate alec Cae olen wetata ce 20,935 
Heevand Mlaying mashes Wo......0.. vlcee 26,186 
PRETO WEIASIIOM ne cscducnisie aii s 6 Sweeter «wx 9,469 
Poultry mash concentrates....... 8,528 12,564 
Proprietary feeds with molasses.. 15,235 10,199 
Proprietary feeds without mo- 

LE SSVEISTS “orc otic th to DONOR, a RE ee 16,886 17,298 
Proprietary feed concentrates.... ..... 1,510 
Rye mill by-products ............ 163 514 
SCVEGHIN GS] MSTOUNG! Swedes scence ieuater cts 2,257 1,826 
WES Ca Drannor sere seteeied » «ie 42,405 43,105 
Wheat standard middlings ....... 45,068 56,540 
Wheat flour middlings ........... 7,512 10,837 
Wheat Red Dog flour and low 

SEAAG che senials hae vp on en eee a. 3 wiphare 6,804 4,413 
Wheat mixed feeds F....2.s.65055 4,447 4,844 

DOTA sites spapparay a tie tasieens tate sve terse cls 302,320 281,948 


Total value of the commercial feeds sold in 
the state wa's $9,273,924 in 1938 and $13,585,540 
in 1937. 


Barley as Cattle Feed 


Some of the observations in an experiment 
drawn by Professor E. A. Trowbridge, chair- 
man, Animal Husbandry Department, with A. 
J. Dyer, in charge of cattle feeding experi- 
ments at Missouri State College, are: 


(1) Cattle fed coarsely ground barley were 
brought to a full feed more quickly and with 
less ‘difficulty than with corn. This was also 
true for the corn-barley lot. 


(2) Barley cattle made the highest average 
daily gain and brought the highest price on 
the market. 


(3) Corn alone required less grain for 100 
pounds gain than any of the other lots, barley 
alone was second and a mixture of corn and 
barley was third. 

(4) Daily roughage consumption was al- 
most the same in each lot. 

(5) Cattle fed barley had the greatest daily 
feed consumption followed by the corn-barley 
mixture. 


(6) Pigs following the corn cattle made 
much the largest gains. 

(7) In considering barley as a cattle feed 
the cost of grinding the grain must be kept 


-in mind. 


(8) The quality of finish was good in all 
lots. 

The cattle feeding trial completed May 22nd 
began on January 17th when three lots of 
“Medium” to “Good” thin native yearlings 
showing various degrees of Shorthorn lineage 
were placed in the feed lots at an average 
weight of about 620 pounds. They made av- 
erage daily gains for 125 days of 2.18, 2.15, 
and 2.57 pounds, respectively, for Lots 1, 2 
and 3, which were fed the following grain 
rations : 

Lot 1, ten parts shelled corn, one part cot- 
tonseed cake. 

Lot 2, five parts shelled corn, 5 parts ground 
barley with one part cottonseed cake; and 

Lot 3, ground barley 10, one part cotton- 
seed cake. Alfalfa and Lespedeza hay with 
silage composed the roughage. 


The Last Word in Clark’s Direct 
Reduction Grain Tables 


is a combination of our popular 7-card set, Form 3275 Spiral and our new Truck 
Loads to Bushels, Form 23,090 Spiral which reduce by 10 pound breaks any weight 
of grain from 600 to 23,090 pounds to bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 70 and 75 lbs. 

Carefully printed from large clear type, using jet black ink, showing the bushels 
directly beside the weight of grain reduced and distinctly separated by rules and 
spaces so as to prevent errors in reading. The most practical, the most helpful 
grain reduction tables ever published. ‘Their use will return their cost every day 
of the busy season in labor and time saved and errors prevented. 

The spiral binding keeps the cards flat, and in regular sequence, and prevents the 
exposure of more than one grain at a time so it is easy to keep wide open the 


tables for the grain being received. 


Both sets of tables are printed on heavy six ply tough check of durable quality, 


11x13 inches with marginal index. 
described below for $2.60, plus postage. 
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090 pounds. 
and 75 Ibs. 
23,090 Spiral. 


Shipping weight, 2 lbs. 


Shipping weight, 3 lbs. 


You can get both sets 


_Form 3275 Spiral includes 
tables giving direct reduc- 
tions of any weight of 
grain, from 600 to 12,090 
Ibs. to bushels of 32, 48, 
56, 60, 70 and 75 lbs. by 
10 pound breaks. This set 
of Clark’s Direct Reduc- 
tion Grain Tables weighs 
2 lbs. Price $1.50 plus 
postage. Order 3275 Spiral. 


Truck Loads to Bushels. 
Just what you have been 
wanting. Now let the big 
trucks come, so you can 
determine with a glance 
the number of bushels and 
pounds over in each load 
truck delivers. These six 
Clark’s Direct Reduction 
Grain Tables continue the 
reductions made by Form 
3275 Spiral, and havea 
range from 12,100 to 23,- 


eaeae 


2 Iisgsen 


Reductions are by 10 pound breaks into bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 70 
Price, only $1.50, plus postage. 


Order No. 


A combination of Form 23,090 Spiral, with Form 3275 Spiral gives complete re- 


duction of all grains specified in a range from 600 to 23,090 pounds. 
Shipping weight 3 Ibs. 


tables now for only $2.60, plus postage. 


Both sets of 


Send all orders to the semi-monthly 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
Headquarters—Books for Grain Dealers 


332 S. La Salle St. 


Chicago, Ill. | 


. 
i 
3 


\ 


bound with black cloth covers and kerato] back and corners. 


THE CALUMET 


J (Protected by U. S. & Foreign Patents) 
. Increased Capacity 
Perfect Discharge Superior Wearing Quality 


We handle a “complete stock of Norway Flathead Bucket Bolts and Spring Washers 


B | . WELLE SOLE OWNERS of the patent and SOLE Licensed Manufacturers 
a a Bon Bes oe in the U, S. under this patent. ae) 


. 
» % . . . SP 
220 W. Chicago Ave., East Chicago, Ind. 327 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 
STRONG-SCOTT MFG. CO., LTD., Winnipeg, Man. i R. R. HOWELL & CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
icensed Manufacturers for Western Canada Northwest Distributors ae 


Only TWO. MOVING. 
PARTS in the = wa 


erst sis I | Bae tae e: 
Signaling Distributor A viviie 
Economical to install—Easy . 
Gene estes reas | f : ey ’ to operate - = -Non- -Mixing, } 
SKF INDUSTRIES, INC. Write toFi chtac NON PRE ee se ‘ 
PROHILADELPHIA, PA. |i log today. 2). INS TALL A HALL — 
| HALL DISTRIBUTOR COMPANY re 

1504 Grant Street — : Omaha, Nebr. | 
t eg 
| Grain Ws 

Shipping ess. 


Books |_| 


a is 
Record of Cars Shipped facilitates Keeping a pee iy record - | T C f) S I 3 N 0 M 0 R E 7 0 ow N se x : 
of each car of grain shipped from any station, or to any firm. . 


It has the following column headings: Date Soid, Date Shipped, er 4 
Car Number, Initials, To Whom Sold, Destination, Grain, Grade — 
Sold. Their Inspection, Discount, Amount Freight, Our Weight 
Bushels, Destination Bushels, Over, Short, Price, Amount 
Freight, Other Charges, Remarks. Book contains 80 double 
pages of ledger paper, size 9%x12 inches, with spaces for re- 
cording 2.320 carloads. Well bound in heavy black pebble cloth 
with red keratol back and corners. Shipping weight, 2% Tha: 


or: the Eiandoetar of price, 


HAMMER MILL 


Order Form 385. Price $2.50, plus postage. a Blue Streak is competitive. é 
Sales, Shipments and Returns. Is designed to save time and From the standpoint of value, 
prevent errors. The pages are used double; left hand pages no other mill offers so much. . rie 


are ruled for information regarding ‘Sales’ and ‘‘Shipments’’; 
right hand page for ‘‘Returns’. Column headings provide spaces 
tor complete records of each transaction, one line. Book con- 
tains 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 10%x16 inches, with 
8-page index. Spaces for recording 2,200 cars, Bound in heavy 
canvas with keratol corners. Weight, 3% Ibs. Order Form 
14AA. Price $3.35, plus postage. 


‘Because of Triple Reduction, it 

has the highest output per 

H. P. It offers a grind that — 
wins new customers, and it : 
has a low maintenance cost ? 
unequalled anywhere, Be- 

fore you buy investigate 

a Blue pee” 


- Grain Shipping Ledger for keeping a complete record of 4,000 
carloads. Facing pages are given to each firm to whom you 
ship and account is indexed. Book contains 80 double pages of 
ledger paper with 16-page index, size 10%4x15% inches, well 


Weight, 4 Ibs. Order Form 24. Price, $3.50, plus postage. 6 


Shippers Record Book is designed to save labor in handling . , : - & 

grain shipping accounts and gives a complete record of each Triple Reduction gives you in a 

car ar oped. Its 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 9%x12 single mill, successive stages of 4 : 
inches. provide spaces for 2,320 carloads. Wide columns provide cutting, crushing and qrinding i i a k 
for the complete record of all important facts of each shipment. Oo ti t 1 “1800 R.P.M. f ; 
Bound 1n BN plea Grader arts Borel back pnd Sp raa ne Ship- Souls direct piss Ss te ace. s 
ing weight Ss rder Form ; rice us posta a 

age se a ade Le Eaarnionns 1829 S. 55TH AVE., CHICAGO 

Grain & Feed Journals 


CONSOLIDATED 


332 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


EHRSAM TRUCK LIFTS| po; (aan 


“tak 


THE EHRSAM WEIGHING | 


IMPROVED OVER- 
HEAD ELECTRIC 
LIFT 


WITHOUT 
LOSING OUT 


sizes, with 3-H.P. and 


tors. Has from one to two 
e lift than conventional type 


~ PROTECT 
Grain and Feed Profits with 
FAIRBANKS Motor Truck SCALES 


THE EHRSAM STD. 
PNEUMATIC LIFT 


Replace old-fashioned, faulty weighing 
equipment with a new, error-proof Fair- 
banks Motor Truck scale. Its feather 
Safe, Efficient. responsiveness and lasting accuracy are 
your assurance that you can weigh in 
without losing out. Its knife-edge pivots, 
double-web lever design, and double- 
face direct-reading cabinet dial eliminate 
mental calculations and chance for costly 
errors. Fairbanks Motor Truck scales are 
precision-engineered in varying platform 
sizes in Capacities from ten to fifty tons... 
may be equipped with Printomatic which 
produces accurate, permanent printed 
weight records at the touch of a button. 


Fast, 


Weigh in your grain and feed pur- 
chases without losing out by installing a 
Fairbanks Motor Truck scale. For com- 

7 plete details, write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
neta Dept. 37, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
thead of present lift Illinois. Branches and service stations 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


long trucks 


“7 > . £ > 3¢ 
Write for new catalogue No. 439 7566-SA22.23 


| THE J.B.EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. | [= : 
| ENTERPRISE, KANSAS FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
W.H. Kent, 549 W. Washington Blvd, Chicago OIESEL ENGINES WATER SYSTEMS 


) : PUMPS WASHERS-IRONERS eae é 
Allied Equipment & Supply Co., 1639 W. Main St., Okla. City ELECTRICAL MACHINERY FARM EQUIPMENT Sty, | 
: | FAIRBANKS SCALES STOKERS : 
Ralph K. Albert, 902 Southland Life Bldg., Dallas RAILROAD EQUIPMENT AIR CONDITIONERS (oa one 


